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‘‘For honorable old age is not that which standeth 
in length of time, nor is its measure given by 
number of years: but understanding is gray hairs 
unto men, and an unspotted life is ripe old age.” 


Wisdom of Solomon, Chapter 5, verse 8. 


PREFACE 


Y chief reason for wanting to write this brief 

life of John Gifford is best expressed in the words 
of a conversation with his mother. When I first 
told her what I had in mind she looked me directly 
in the eye and said: “‘Have you, what we Quakers 
call a ‘concern’ about writing this book?’ Upon 
my teplying in the affirmative she gladly turned over 
to me all his letters and expressed her willingness to 
help in every possible way. 

I believe that God is constantly calling upon men 
to do His work. Most of the time we are too pre- 
occupied with our own affairs to hear the whisper of 
His Spirit but there are occasions when even the most 
insensitive of us are conscious of a suggestion that 
comes, not from within, but from without, and we 
know, instinctively, that if we respond to that sug- 
gestion we shall experience the joy of doing the 
Father’s will. Such an occasion came to me almost a 
year after the death of my friend, when a copy of his 
spiritual diary was given to me. I kmew that his life 
should be preserved in some more permanent form 
than in the memory of those who loved him and that, 
for lack of anyone more competent, that commission 
had been laid upon me. 

This thought of the call of God to a particular task 
was a fundamental belief of him who is the subject 
of this book. His life cannot possibly be understood 
apart from it. His decision to teach, to enter the 
ministry, to go to the mission field, all center around 
it. There is an entry in his diary about a month 
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before he began what was to prove to be his final work 
which is characteristic: 


I Corrntuians 1:1. ‘‘Paul, called to be an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, through the will of God.”’ 


And this is his comment on that verse— 


Called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, through 
the will of God, to the boys of Groton School. 


One wonders what an effect it might have upon the 
world if every man, not school-masters and parsons 
and missionaries only, but those who are engaged in 
what we mistakenly call secular pursuits as well, 
should be able to take up his life-work with something 
of that same spirit. 

Those of us who are doing so-called “‘religious 
work’’ do not for one moment believe that we are the 
favoured of God. We believe that God is just as 
anxious to call men and women into business or 
banking, politics or a profession, as He is to enlist 
them in the service of the Church. We are fond of 
the homely story about the farmer-boy who saw the 
letters “‘P.C.’’ formed in the sky and interpreted them 
to mean ‘Preach Christ:’ But. the wise inane 
whom he went for advice sent him back to his farm, 
telling him that the letters meant ‘‘Plant Corn.”’ 

There are many men preaching Christ who would 
be leading happier and more useful lives if they were 
planting corn. Conversely there are others who are, 
figuratively speaking, planting corn when they should 
be preaching Christ. John Gifford was constantly on 
the look-out for such. He was naturally drawn to 
boys and young men and they to him. Beneath his 
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shyness and New England reserve there lay a warmth 
of interest and affection upon which very deep and 
intimate friendships were based. A second reason 
for the writing of this little book is the hope that it 
might fall into the hands of some young man, whose 
life still lies before him, and help him to discover to 
what work God 1s calling him. If that should hap- 
pen, John Gifford would still be winning men to 
Christ and His cause. CPT 


«Green Pastures ’’ Nelson, New Hampshire 
August, 1933 
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BEGINNINGS 


“There was a man sent from God whose name was John.” 


arayey7|{S name really wasn’t John at all. That 
Ge29\|P| name was given to him by some boy at 
Ss\||| school and like so many nick-names it 
DN I 

ILS stuck, so that many of his close friends 
never knew that he had been named after his father, 
Nelson Davis. While he was at the Seminary there 
was an attempt made to call him ‘‘The Great Stone 
Face,’’ because of his striking appearance, and clear- 
cut features, but that phrase was much too cumber- 
some and soon everyone called him ‘‘John.’’ It was 
a peculiarly appropriate name for him. But to his 

family he always remained ‘‘Nelson.”’ 

He was born on a farm in South Westport, Massa- 
chusetts, close to New Bedford, on April 19, 1900. 
There was great rejoicing among the Gifford clan, 
which is the most prominent and largest family in 
that section, when they heard that Nelson and Mary 
Gifford’s first-born was a boy, for he was doubly 
related to all the Gifford’s since his father and mother 
were cousins. For nearly seven years he was an only 
child. Perhaps that partly explains the unusually 
close relationship that existed between his mother 
and himself; perhaps all mothers have a special place 
reserved in their hearts for their first son; at all events 
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it was possible for his mother to give him more 
attention during those first years than would have 
been the case if there had not been that interval 
before his brothers, Ralph and Lincoln, and his sister, 
Ila, were born. She felt, as perhaps many mothers 
feel with less justification, that her eldest was ‘‘an 
unusual child.’’ 

Someone, with a touch of cynicism, has said 
that the best prescription for a great man is to arrange 
to be born on a farm and to leave it as soon as possible. 
John Gifford was not a great man, as the world judges 
greatness, but he owed some of his finest and most 
lovable qualities to the simplicity and homeliness of 
his early surroundings. ‘‘Homeliness’’ in this sense 
is not the equivalent of ‘‘ugliness.’’ He was sut- 
rounded by beauty; beauty in Nature, and beauty of 
the Spirit. He delighted in beauty, both natural and 
artificial. On his travels in America, in Europe, 
and in China his letters would contain long descrip- 
tions of the scenery which he admired and of the 
museums which he had visited and always there 
would be innumerable post-cards and photographs 
to supplement his pen. 

But much as he loved the land upon which he was 
born, with its fields sloping gently down to the sea, 
it was the beauty of the Spirit that formed the 
closest tie with home. No man could have chosen a 
better family into which to be born. On both 
sides, of course, he was descended from the finest kind 
of old American stock; the kind which is far more apt 
to be found living simply in the country than in- 
habiting the mansions of the great. But it would be 
a mistake to suppose that the ‘“‘country cousins’’ are 
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not as proud of their ancestry as their more sophisti- 
cated relations in the city. 

The originator of the American branch of the 
Gifford family was Walter, son of Sir Ambrose, who 
emigrated to Plymouth in 1630. It is supposed that 
Niewson, William, settled in Sandwich in 1650. 
Robert, the son of William, cleared a farm on the east 
side of the Noquochoke (now Westport) river upon 
a part of which one of his descendants is now living. 
It would be quite out of place in a work of this sort 
to dwell at length upon the family history. Most of 
the male members of the family were farmers or sea- 
farers, as might be expected, undistinguished as far 
as the history books are concerned, but always play- 
ing their part as good citizens in the community in 
which their name is an honourable one. 

There was an Elijah Gifford, born in 1729, who, 
being a Quaker, was a conscientious objector at the 
time of the Revolution and was sent to jail because of 
his refusal to bear arms. One is glad to report that 
the court allowed him liberty to go home to get in 
his hay. Justice was tempered with mercy in those 
days. Perhaps they wouldn’t have been so lenient 
if he hadn’t been a Gifford. They knew he would 
come back. Then there was a great-great-uncle, 
Stephen Smith, who ran full-rigged ships between 
New Bedford and Baltimore. He was married in 
1811 to an Eleanor Addington from Norfolk, Virginia. 
Some years after he brought his bride north all the 
antique furniture was thrown into the bay, much as 
we would dispose of Victorian furniture today. The 
family is still bemoaning that loss! Some of the 
family, of course, were rovers who lived adventurous 
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lives, but most of them seem to have stayed at home 
and farmed their land. 

But farming in New England is no longer as com- 
paratively prosperous as it once was. By the time 
that John’s father was a young man conditions had 
changed so much that something new was required. 
He and one of his brothers-in-law became the pioneers 
in the wholesale poultry business that has brought 
back a measure of prosperity to the district. To. 
build up, from nothing, a chicken farm of ten thousand 
or more birds, and to arrange for the marketing of 
the produce, is no easy accomplishment. Let anyone 
who is inclined to be scornful of the farmer become 
acquainted at first hand with his work and he will 
realize that it requires a combination of industry and 
initiative which many so-called big business men 
would be proud to possess. Mr. Gifford was a man 
who was highly respected and greatly loved. He 
often held local offices because his neighbours knew 
they could trust his judgment and his absolute 
integrity. 

From his father John inherited these sterling 
qualities and sound judgment; from his mother he 
inherited his sense of humor and his sense of God. 
In every country church there is one person, besides 
the minister, to whom the members of the congrega- 
tion naturally turn for leadership. Mrs. Gifford was, 
and still is, that person in the little Quaker Meeting 
House which stands almost next door to the Gifford 
farm. For forty years she taught in the Sunday 
School. True to type, the interior of the Meeting 
House is bare of any ornamentation except for a copy 
of Hofmann’s ‘‘The Rich Young Ruler’’ which hangs 
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over the “Facing Seat.’’ Some years ago ‘‘the devil 
got in in the shape of an organ’’ and is still there. 
But even for those who are used to more churchly 
architecture it is still possible to sense the atmosphere 
of quiet worship which generations of simple Chris- 
tians seeking the leading of the Spirit have created. 
No sacraments are ever celebrated there and yet one 
feels very sure that the Lord has made His presence 
known in that little church. 

To understand the religious background of the 
home in which young Nelson Gifford grew up the 
reader is referred to the little book by the distin- 
guished Quaker mystic, Rufus Jones, ‘‘Finding the 
Trail of Life,’’ in which he describes his own experi- 
ences as a boy growing up in a similar home a genera- 
tion previous to the one which we are describing. 
Professor Jones writes: 


Among the many influences which went to form and 
determine my early life—and so in a measure my whole 
life—I should give a large place to the visits of itinerant 
friends who came to us from far and near. It was a 
novel custom this constant interchange of gifted minis- 
ters. Something like it apparently prevailed in the early 
Church, as The Teaching of the Apostles indicates, and some 
of the small religious sects at various periods have main- 
tained an extensive intervisitation, but Friends in the 
first half of the Nineteenth century had developed a form 
of itinerant ministry which was almost without parallel. 
It was an admirable method, especially for our rural 
neighbourhoods. We were isolated, and without this 
contact with the great world we should have had a nar- 
row ingrowing life, but through this splendid spiritual 
cross-fertilization, we had a chance to increase and 
improve the quality of our life and thought. The ends 
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of the earth came to our humble door. We got into 
living contact with Quaker faith and thought in every 
land where ‘‘our religious Society,’’ as we called it, had 
members. These visitors brought us fresh messages, but, 
what was not less important, they were themselves unique 
personalities and were full of incidents and traveler’s lore, 
and thus formed an excellent substitute for the books 
which we lacked. They spoke with a prestige and 
influence which home people seldom have, and brought 
a contribution into my life which I can hardly over- 
estimate. 


One such ‘“‘Visiting Friend,’’ a woman, came to the 
Gifford home when John was five years old. She 
asked the boy if he wanted to become a Christian and 
when he told her that he did, he knew, even then, that 
he had made an important decision. That was the 
first real turning-point in his life. In spite of many 
ups and downs something always pulled him back. 
He never went back on that decision. How his 
religious life was nurtured in the home is best de- 
scribed in his mother’s words: 


Our day was, and is, always begun with a reading of a 
portion of scripture and short prayer at the breakfast 
table, as then we were all together and in the busy rush 
it seemed the most opportune time for our family worship. 
It’s short but yet I feel it has always been a pause—to 
remember better things and be grateful to our Master— 
and I am sure that it must make a difference in our lives, 
even if sometimes it is not manifest at the moment. He 
was taught not only to say his prayers but to pray. 


John was not a birth-right member of the Meeting 
because his father had not made his formal profession 
of faith at that time. (Mr. Gifford who had always 
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shown forth “‘the fruits of the Spirit’’ in his daily 
life joined the Meeting about ten years before his 
death.) The following extract from the minutes of 
the Dartmouth Monthly Meeting is significant: 


May 28th, 1913. 


The following request has been received from the Pas- 
toral Committee: 


“Trusting in the Lord Jesus for help I am trying to 
live a consistent Christian life and would like to join in 
membership with the Friends of Dartmouth Monthly 


Meeting. + 
8 Netson D. Girrorp, Jr. 


This request is approved by the Pastoral Committee 
and is forwarded to the Monthly Meeting. 

We are united in receiving Nelson D. Gifford, Jr. as 
a member of this Monthly Meeting. 

No further business coming before us we conclude, 
purposing to meet at Apponegansett the Ist 4th day of 
the 7th month if the Lord permit. 


Harry R. SHerman, Clerk. 


Besides his home life the strongest religious influence 
of his early years centered in the Sunday School Class, 
taught by Mrs. Sherman. This class was organized 
on September 13, 1914, and lasted for sixteen years. 
Many of the boys and girls remained active members 
of the Class even after they were married and had 
families of their own. John was elected the first 
President and always attended the meetings during 
the summer months when he was at home on vaca- 
tions from school and college. One summer, during 
his Seminary course, he was asked to teach the Class. 
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Those of us who are interested in what is now 
called ‘‘The Church School,”’ and who are wondering 
how we can combat the generally accepted idea that 
Religious Education ends when higher education 
begins, would like to learn the secret of this Class. 
It performed the functions of our recently developed 
“Young People’s Societies’’—there were plays and 
picnics and other social diversions—but it always 
remained primarily a Class and it held on to its mem- 
bers through the crucial years of adolescence into 
maturity. 

But it would be a great mistake to overemphasize 
his religious development and thus give the impression 
that he was pious and not interested in all the games 
and sports of a growing country boy. When he was 
twelve years old his school-teacher predicted that he 
would be a minister and he resented the charge as hot- 
ly as any boy of that age naturally would. The one 
sport which fascinated him was what he called 
““gunning.’’ He was never happier than when he 
had a shot-gun under hisarm. He liked all the things 
that went with duck-shooting—the colour in the sky 
just before sunrise, the hard physical work and the 
exposure, the excitement when the birds got within 
range, and above all the kind of friendship that it 
created. He was a good shot but, as one of his 
friends said of him, he “‘always claimed the other 
fellow got the bird.’’ For several years he had a 
standing date with two friends from New Bedford, 
to go duck-shooting at 4:45 A.M. on Christmas 
morning and, although sometimes they might not 
correspond with each other for six months, this tryst 
was always kept. When he went to China his gun 
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went with him and he bemoaned its loss more than 
that of his other possessions. 

We know practically nothing about what have 
been called ‘The Hidden Years’’ of the greatest life 
that has ever been lived. But we do know that 
Joseph was a “‘just man’’ and that Mary was a woman 
of unusual spiritual insight, and that together they 
helped to form that matchless character. So, too, in 
writing this life of one of His disciples we shall best 
be able to understand his character by thinking of his 
father and his mother. They fell in love with each 
other when they were children at school and their 
love remained constant until the end. It created the 
atmosphere of the home into which John was born, 
and, however far he traveled, it was that love which 
drew his thoughts towards home. His work at times 
took him into the homes of some of America’s 
wealthiest families but he never envied them their 
wealth or wished that his home was any different. 
When the time came for him to marry he said, quite 
simply, ‘‘I am proud of my family.’’ He had every 
reason to be. 
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€H|NLY a genius can hope to describe those 
3) | years during which a boy changes into a 
)/,| man. The outward transformation which 

. Aj takes place during that period is not half 
so striking as the inward development which imper- 
ceptibly turns the promise of youth into the perform- 
ance of maturity. If it be true that the first seven 
years of life are the most important in determining 
our dispositions and our attitude toward life, let it be 
remembered that we have very little to do with deter- 
mining the conditions under which those early years 
shall be spent. Even our reaction to those conditions 
is for the most part entirely unconscious throughout 
that period. 

But there is another seven-year stage—roughly 
from the age of fourteen to twenty-one—when we are 
given the chance to determine for ourselves what 
qualities of mind and soul shall gain the upper hand. 
Of course it would be futile to deny the importance 
of the sort of influences to which we are subjected 
during those critical years. The tendency of the 
present, however, is rather to overemphasize their 
importance and to underestimate the significance of 
the choices that we can, and must, make for ourselves. 
Character is not solely, or even primarily, fixed for us 
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by the kind of food we eat or the kind of family we 
come from. 

This chapter will deal briefly with some of the 
influences and decisions which helped to form John 
Gifford’s character, and if there is one word that sums 
up all that was best in his life it is this old-fashioned 
word ‘‘character.’’ The treatment of this period will 
be necessarily inadequate, partly because the letters 
which might have given some insight into his inner 
life during those years have been lost or destroyed. 

When he was thirteen years old he went to a 
famous old Quaker School—Moses Brown—in Provi- 
dence. The classroom records show he did very good 
work and during those years he laid the foundation 
for the excellent standing which he maintained in 
college and seminary later on. In the fall of 1917 he 
entered the freshman class at Haverford College. 
Being a Quaker College it was naturally impossible 
for Haverford to provide its students with any 
military training. For this reason, John, in company 
with a number of his friends, enrolled in the Student 
Army Training Corps which was organized at Prince- 
ton University during the summer of 1918. When the 
corps was disbanded in the late fall the University 
allowed academic credit for the work that had been 
done which made it possible for John to remain in 
Princeton as a member of the Sophomore Class. By 
that time he had become attached to Princeton and 
thus it came about that he was graduated from 
Princeton in the Class of 1921. 

A man who transfers from one college to another, 
unless he happens to be an outstanding athlete, is 
bound to suffer a slight disadvantage as far as college 
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reputations are concerned. John was no exception 
to this rule. He never became one of the so-called 
‘big men’”’ of his class, but those who knew him best 
realized, even then, that there was something quite 
exceptional in his character. One of his best friends, 
who had transferred to Princeton from Haverford with 
John, writes: “I do think that John’s development 
from being practically a raw country boy, as I first 
knew him, to being a scholar and gentleman as you 
knew him, even in the last years at Princeton, was a 
most remarkable and interesting thing to watch and 
those who watched eventually became aware of the 
fact that he had left them far behind.’’ 

It was during his Junior and Senior years at Prince- 
ton, in connection with an office which he held in the 
Philadelphian Society, as the undergraduate religious 
organization was then called, that John first came in 
contact with the movement which is now called 
“The Oxford Group Movement.’’ At that time it 
had not developed into a movement at all. The 
technique of the “‘religious house-party’’ had not 
yet been worked out and the emphasis upon ‘“‘sharing’”’ 
and ‘“‘guidance’’ which have since become such essen- 
tial features of “‘Buchmanism’’ were not stressed. 
What has since developed into a world-wide move- 
ment began as a re-emphasis upon what had always 
been called “‘Personal work’’ in college Y.M.C.A. 
circles. It was that kind of vital, personal religious 
life and work which was responsible for the extraor- 
dinary influence exerted by Henry Wright at Yale. 
The original impetus for this fundamental kind of 
personal religion came from Dwight L. Moody and 
men like John R. Mott, Robert E. Speer and Sher- 
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wood Eddy who carried the challenge of Christ to 
succeeding generations of undergraduates. 

S. M. Shoemaker, who was the Graduate Secretary 
of the Philadelphian Society at Princeton during the 
years that John Gifford was in college, had come under 
these influences as an undergraduate and had gone to 
China as a missionary. While there he had met 
Frank Buchman (who was himself a former College 
Y.M.C.A. Secretary) who had persuaded him that 
his conversion to Christ was not complete because he 
was not doing ‘‘personal work’’ in the form of 
definitely winning the Chinese boys whom he taught 
to the Christ Whom he had come to serve. This 
experience marked a turning-point in Shoemaker’s 
life and when he was called back to Princeton he 
came on fire with what seemed like a new message 
the cardinal principles of which were: the necessity 
of an absolute surrender of the individual will to 
the will of God and the fundamental importance of 
every Christian feeling his responsibility to win 
others to Christ by the witness of his life and words. 

In the opinion of many people the work which Sam 
Shoemaker did at Princeton, before the issue of 
‘“Buchmanism’’ was raised, was the finest example of 
what a Student Secretary can accomplish. More 
men of the first rank decided to go into the ministry 
or into some other form of Christian work during 
those years than in any corresponding period before 
or since. A series of meetings was held each year in 
the largest auditorium, which would be attended by 
practically the entire undergraduate body. Men 
like Harry Emerson Fosdick, Henry Sloane Coffin and 
Hugh Black would speak each night for a week on 
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the great religious themes, translating them into 
terms that would be intelligible and acceptable to the 
average undergraduate. No attempt was made to 
make what is called ‘‘an emotional appeal’’ but the 
meetings were definitely Christian in character and 
religion was presented not only as something which 
may satisfy the intellect but which challenges the 
will as well. 

Such, in brief, was the type of religious influence 
to which John was exposed in his college years. As 
the years went on and ‘“‘Buchmanism’”’ developed into 
a definite movement his interest in it remained 
keen and sympathetic. He was always ready to 
defend it against unfair criticism (of which there was 
an abundance) and yet he never wholly identified 
himself with what was called by its members ‘“The 
Group.’’ From time to time, when something would 
occur which would cause him to despair of the effec- 
tiveness of conventional religion, he would say: 
“They (the group members) are right. They have 
something we lack. They are accomplishing results 
while we are only talking about them,’’ and yet there 
always remained the difference between the two pro- 
nouns ‘‘they’’ and ‘‘we.’’ There was something in 
his training and temperament which made it impos- 
sible for him to adopt and endorse the methods 
required for out-and-out membership in “‘The Group.”’ 

The reason for going into this subject in some detail 
is the fact that John Gifford’s attitude towards this 
movement is characteristic of a large company of 
people who have been inspired and helped by it, and 
yet who find it literally impossible to accept some- 
thing of its technique or theology which its adherents 
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insist is essential. Perhaps when the dust of con- 
troversy has settled and some historian of the future 
seeks to evaluate the very real contribution that this 
revival of personal religion is making in our day, he 
will find that one of its chief effects has been to 
stimulate the religious life of those who are not in- 
cluded in its membership but who have been chal- 
lenged by its sincerity and by its emphasis upon real- 
ity in religion. 

According to “The Nassau Herald’’ Nelson D. 
Gifford, Jr. intended to pursue a banking career when 
he graduated from college. He spent the summer 
working in a New York bank but soon found out 
that he was not ‘‘cut out’’ for a banking career and 
when the summer of 1921 drew to a close he found 
himself enrolled as a member of the Faculty of St. 
George’s School in Newport. It was undoubtedly 
his deep interest in boys, rather than any special 
interest in the subjects which he taught, that drew 
him there. It appears from letters which he wrote 
during his two years in the school that he grew in- 
creasingly interested in the religious side of school 
life. As everyone knows the chief danger of a Church 
School, from a religious point of view, is that religion 
shall come to be looked upon as a matter of form—as 
nothing more than a part of the curriculum, and a 
minor part at that. His Quaker upbringing made 
the young Master peculiarly sensitive to anything 
that smacked of formality in things religious and he 
did all in his power to combat this tendency when- 
ever it appeared. His chief method of accomplishing 
this purpose was to make himself accessible to the 
boys for talks which often led into religious dis- 
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cussions before they were ended. Whenever a boy 
would reveal real signs of growth in his appreciation 
of religion, and of its application to his life in the 
school, John would write joyfully of it to some under- 
standing friend. 

For three or four summers he was engaged as a 
tutor by some of New York’s wealthiest and socially 
prominent families. One summer he was taken 
abroad; another was spent on a ranch which was 
forty miles long and fifteen miles wide. These sum- 
mers provided an opportunity for him to broaden his 
horizons and to complete the social polish which 
had commenced at Princeton, but to the end of his 
life he retained the essential simplicity of the boy 
who had been brought up on a farm. He was not 
deceived by the ‘‘deceitfulness of riches.’’ Once, in 
a letter to his mother, written from a fashionable 
Long Island summer place, he revealed the depth of 
his feelings about the type of people who composed 
the colony.’ “‘None, of) them,’ he wrote say dome 
thing but hold on to their money and amuse them- 
selves. And the children are growing up in the same 
way, healthy animals, fond of clean sport, but with 
absolutely no thought for anyone but themselves.” 
Perhaps one is justified in reading between the lines 
and concluding that the position of a tutor in such 
surroundings was not always as pleasant as it would 
appear to be on the surface. 

Sometime during the two years at St. George’s 
the decision to take orders in the Episcopal Church 
was made. Whether, at the time the decision was 
made, it was his intention to return to teaching in a 
Church School, as an Ordained Master, is uncertain. 
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Nor do we know what that decision cost in the form 
of spiritual struggle within himself. We may safely 
assume, however, that it was rooted in his strong 
conviction that God has a plan for every individual 
life and that it was part of the plan that he should 
prepare himself for the Ministry. The choice of the 
Episcopal Church was undoubtedly due to the fact 
that a number of his best friends in the Ministry 
happened to be Episcopalians. 

The fall of 1923 found John enrolled in the entering 
class at the Virginia Theological Seminary, situated 
just outside of Washington on a hill-top overlooking 
Alexandria, Virginia. This choice of a Seminary was 
surely Providential, not because there may not be 
better Seminaries elsewhere, but because the atmo- 
sphere of the Virginia Seminary was just what he 
needed. An atmosphere is hard to define but quite 
easy to sense. Every graduate of the Virginia Sem- 
inary knows that his life has been influenced more 
deeply by breathing the atmosphere of the ‘Holy 
Hill’ for three years than by any of the courses he 
has taken or by any book that he has read. Perhaps 
the chief ingredient of that atmosphere is the insist- 
ence upon the naturalness of religion. Religion 1s 
never regarded as a department of life but as a quality 
of life itself. Unless Religion and Life come to be 
generally recognized as interchangeable terms, as 
Dr. W. Cosby Bell used to bring out so forcibly in his 
stimulating lectures, then Religion is bound to suffer 
because it is Life—abundant life—that all men are 
seeking. 

The naturalness of religion finds expression in the 
Seminary life partly through the relationship that ex- 
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ists between students and members of the faculty. 
Before many weeks have passed an entering student 
finds that there is at least one of his professors whom 
he has come to know as a friend. He discovers that 
this friend is not shocked by his religious doubts and 
questions but rather that he is encouraged to talk 
about them. He makes the further discovery that 
the Seminary is not trying to force him to accept a 
rigid theology all neatly worked out to the last detail 
but that it really believes in its motto as expressed by 
a former Professor: ““Seek the Truth; come whence it 
may, cost what it will.’’ Once a week at the “‘Fac- 
ulty Meeting’’ which is held in “‘Prayer Hall’ he 
listens to the members of the faculty speaking from 
the point of view of men who have all served in 
parishes on subjects dealing with the minister’s 
qualifications for the kind of work which awaits 
him. When his three years at the Seminary are ended 
the young graduate cannot possibly tell how much 
he has learned about religion and life while walking 
along a muddy Virginia road with the Dean and how 
much has come through the more formal class-room 
contacts. 

Of course the relationship among the students 
themselves is equally important. The average person 
has an idea that “‘the peaceful Seminole,”’ as he is 
called at Princeton, is a very peculiar individual. 
There are still many uninformed people who accept 
the classification of the race into three divisions: men, 
women and ministers. It is a great relief to a man 
entering a Seminary to discover for himself how false 
these popular ideas are. He finds himself surrounded 
by a group of men such as might be found in any grad- 
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uate school except for the fact that they have been led 
by a variety of paths to prepare themselves for the 
Church's ministry. At the time when John was in 
the Seminary the student body was composed of a 
particularly mature and interesting group of men. A 
large percentage had seen service during the war and 
had been led into the ministry as a result of the ex- 
periences through which they had passed. Some 
had gone into business and found that it failed to 
satisfy them. Others had tried the other professions 
and brought to their new vocation a knowledge of the 
world and of human nature that was of great value. 

To be able to play and pray with such a group of 
men was in itself a liberal education in religion and 
life. The leisurely, somewhat easy-going attitude 
which comes naturally to the Southerner provided a 
necessary corrective to the intensity and the serious- 
ness which we associate with the “‘New England 
Won-cience. © Lhe tall, quiet Yankee came in for 
more than his fair share of ‘‘kidding’”’ but he took it 
all so good-naturedly, and he was so manifestly sin- 
cere, that it was not long before he was one of the 
most popular and respected members of his class. 
What is more he helped to provide the corrective 
which was needed by those who were inclined to take 
life too easily. Like his distinguished predecessor, 
Phillips Brooks, he had very little sympathy for the 
attitude of men who, however fervent their prayers 
might be, were not doing their best to prepare their 
minds at the same time. John stood easily among the 
first half-dozen of his class in scholastic ranking and 
did much, by his example and attitude, to help raise 
the whole intellectual tone of the Seminary. 
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He was concerned, as others were, that the curricu- 
lum did not deal directly with some of the great social 
problems of the day and was instrumental in starting 
a Student Forum which brought men like Kirby Page 
to speak to the students about World Peace and other 
similar subjects. Always, however, his deepest in- 
terest lay in ‘‘Personal Religion’’ and he found him- 
self included in a small, unofficial, prayer group which 
met at one of the professor’s houses each week for 
the sole purpose of deepening the spiritual life of its 
members. By his Senior year he was an enthusiastic 
supporter of the inter-Seminary movement which 
was a move in the direction of Church Unity by 
means of fostering understanding and fellowship 
among the men who were preparing for the ministry 
of the various denominations. John frequently repre- 
sented the Virginia Seminary at the various confer- 
ences and meetings which were held under these 
auspices. 

There are two aspects of the life at the Virginia 
Seminary which are quite distinctive. One is the 
system of small country chapels which are manned 
by the students under the direction of a member of 
the Faculty. Each entering student, unless he has 
some other Sunday engagement, is assigned to the 
staff of one of these chapels. There his first sermon 
is preached and there he becomes familiar with the 
conduct of the service In the first letter than ie 
wrote home from the Seminary John expressed his 
feeling that he would need some outlet for his spiritual 
life. In his own words: “*...a theological student 
becomes self-centered, introspective and spiritually 
dead if he is not giving out his message. And so I 
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hope to be able to devote a good deal of my time to 
my mission. Not that I regard it as good practice— 
that would be an insult to the people in it—but be- 
cause the message of Christ must have an outlet. [| 
must be telling of Him to somebody else. That is 
why I am in the ministry.’’ There is the authentic 
Christian note that rings in the familiar phrase of 
pee aul: Woe is me if 1 preach not the gospel,”’ 
John did devote a good deal of time to his mission. 
He began there the cultivation of those pastoral gifts 
which are so essential to an effective ministry and the 
Virginian farmers showed their appreciation of the 
young ‘Yankee preacher’ by presenting him with a 
gold watch at the time of his graduation. 

The other distinctive aspect of the Virginia Sem- 
inary is its missionary spirit. It is justly proud of the 
fact that practically every one of the Missions which 
the Episcopal Church conducts in foreign lands has 
been founded and manned by its graduates. Over 
the chancel arch in the Chapel are inscribed the words: 
“Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel.”’ 
No one can face the altar in that chapel without at 
the same time facing the missionary challenge. At 
just what point in his seminary career John Gifford 
first faced this challenge and felt impelled to volunteer 
for foreign service we do not know. By the middle 
of his last year the decision was made and the only 
question which remained to be settled was whether 
his offer could be accepted. For some time there was a 
real question as to whether he could pass the physi- 
cal requirements and one suspects that a combination 
of his eagerness to go and the eagerness of the authori- 
ties to have him go tilted the scales in his favor. 
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As this chapter draws to a close the writer realizes 
full well how incomplete and inaccurate a picture of 
the real John Gifford it gives. It stresses far too much 
the serious side of his nature. He had a fun-loving 
side too which took him into Washington to dances 
and kept him up late at night sometimes playing 
bridge or discussing the affairs of the universe in what 
he called his “‘Samovar Seminar.’’ There was a qual- 
ity of friendliness and thoughtfulness about him which 
drew people to him. This quality is reflected in the 
brief extracts taken from letters written by two of his 
friends which are quoted below: 

“When I reached the Virginia Seminary the follow- 
ing fall John was one of the first to welcome me. 
Very quietly he worked behind the scenes to get me 
a job in the Library, as he knew I needed extra money. 
I remember a few walks and talks with him, in which 
he always impressed me with his strong New England 
conscience, his preference for the personal over the 
institutional side of the ministry, and his lofty de- 
tachment in facing the world’s needs—I mean the 
kind of detachment that sees life steadily and sees it 
whole. Then I remember his kindness to the Chinese 
students in the Seminary and their fondness for him. 
And as I look back on it all, it seems John’s goodness 
was always triumph over great suffering, as even in 
those days he was not strong and yet never said much 
about it.’’ 

Another writes: ‘‘The things that I remember about 
John most are his deep and absolute consecration, his 
vital concern with the standards maintained by those 
entering the ministry, his keen and courageous moral 
sense, his absolute loyalty to the will of God, his 
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boundless thoughtfulness for others....I remember 
especially one humorous incident when he felt sure 
that I should take a high paying tutorial job during 
the summer in order that I might buy better looking 
ElOEnes.'/ 

There remains but one more incident to relate in this 
chapter. John was ordained to the Diaconate by 
Bishop Perry in St. Columba’s Chapel, Middletown, 
Rhode Island, on June 6, 1926. (The beautiful new 
Chapel at St. George’s School had not yet been built.) 
The sermon was preached by the Rev. S. M. Shoe- 
maker, Rector of Calvary Church, New York City. 
One sentence, in particular, bears repeating because 
it reflects the ideals both of the preacher and of the 
candidate to whom the charge was given: ‘‘Give me 
a man whose touch with God in his prayer and his 
Bible is the breath of his life, and a man whose ideals 
are inflexible, who will wade into anything that wants 
to gainsay his ideals, and isn’t afraid to call a spade a 
spade, and isn’t afraid to tell people what he thinks 
of their society and their lives, a rock-ribbed, un- 
shakeable man who loves God and loves his people, 
who loves both enough to hate their enemies, and that 
man will be the right sort in the ministry.”’ 

His immediate family and a number of other rela- 
tives and friends attended the service. As they left 
the chapel someone turned to Mary Gifford and said- 
“Mary treasured all these things in her heart.”’ 
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A MISSIONARY IN CHINA 


<5) OR the past twenty years, ever since the 
ZAAQ) founding of the Chinese Republic, China 
\(A@@"| has been in a state of continuous turmoil. 
2A2| The average Westerner finds himself hope- 
lessly confused by the conflicting aims of the vari- 
ous governments that have been set up and by the 
names of the Generals who gained a brief promi- 
nence as the leaders of opposing armies which 
waged a kind of intermittent guerrilla warfare 
from year to year. One imagines that the average 
Chinese citizen is in no better a position to under- 
stand what is going on. Famine and Flood and 
Brigandage he accepts, philosophically, as is his 
wont, and goes about the business of living as quietly 
as possible under the circumstances. And yet even 
the rankest outsider is aware that great events are 
taking place in China—events which may well have 
a determining effect upon the history of the whole 
civilized world. The giant is waking from his sleep 
of many centuries. In what manner he shall use his 
potential strength is a question, the decision of which 
is of the utmost importance to us all. 

This fact undoubtedly influenced the mind of John 
Gifford when he offered himself for service in China. 
To play a part, even a small one, in the moulding of a 
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new Nation is an opportunity that is sure to be chal- 
lenging to anyone possessing an adventurous spirit. 
By the year 1926 the Southern, or Nationalist, Gov- 
ernment seemed to be sufficiently well established to 
hold out the hope that an era of constructive develop- 
ment was about tocommence. Many of the leaders of 
that Government had been educated in Christian 
Schools and Colleges, either in China or in the United 
States, and it was only natural to suppose that they 
would welcome the help of Christian Missionaries in 
the work of educating and uplifting the people. Many 
of the Missionaries were enthusiastic about the 
idealism of the new Government and were looking 
forward to a time of greater efficiency in their own 
fields. 

It is hard to understand the attitude of many mem- 
bers of the Christian Church at home toward the work 
of the Church in foreign lands. Of course much of the 
opposition to Foreign Missions is due to misunder- 
standing and prejudice. These opponents of mission- 
ary work have never taken the trouble to learn that 
the whole emphasis of modern missionary work is to 
supplement the good things that already exist in 
other faiths rather than to insist on a complete de- 
struction of the native religion. They seem to see 
no inconsistency in sending out Apostles of Western 
Civilization in the form of teachers and business men 
and the possibility of that civilization refusing to 
share its greatest gift, which is summed up in the 
Person and work of Jesus Christ. Many of them do 
not seem to be aware that the work of missionaries 1s 
not only evangelical but educational, medical and 
social as well. Apart from these considerations, 
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however, the determining fact, for a Christian, is the 
command of Christ: ‘Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel to every creature.’’ As long as 
there are any devoted disciples of the Master there 
will be men and women who will travel to the ends 
of the earth to speak and work for Him. 

But the missionary no longer, if, indeed, he ever 
did, goes forth with any false sense of superiority. 
He knows that only by patient and loving service, 
and by a Christ-like character, can he hope to win 
men and women of other faiths to the cause of Christ. 
He must be prepared to learn from them before he can 
teach them. It was in this spirit that the young 
Virginia graduate set forth for China. He disliked 
the word ‘“‘missionary’’ and always insisted that he 
was merely exercising his ministry abroad instead of 
at home. 

On the 31st of August, 1926, John set sail from Fall 
River, Massachusetts to be gone, as he expected, for 
five years. As his mother and father waved good-bye 
to their eldest son his father remarked that the boy had 
never looked so well. That it was not an easy parting 
for the son is shown by his first letter written from 
the train as he crossed the continent: 


It is hard to leave home. If I have seemed indifferent 
it was not because I felt so, but to make it easier for us 
all. You and father have been great. If my courage 
and faith equal yours I shall be very glad. I am going 
for you and I shall try to be worthy of you. I shall 
labor that your gifts of sacrifice and faith may not be 
made for nothing. Upon me is laid the responsibility 
of giving to the cause of Christ all that you have given. 
I am very proud of my mother and father. Love, Nelson. 
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As far as possible the story of his experience in 
China will be given in his own words. He wrote 
with great regularity every week and sometimes 
oftener. The letters abound in descriptive passages 
which reveal both his love of beauty and his desire 
to share his experiences with the family on the farm. 
On the boat, crossing the Pacific, he was asked to be 
Chairman of the Entertainment Committee. One 
suspects that that position is not often given to a 
missionary, but, then, he neither looked nor acted as 
the average person expects a missionary to look and 
act. He was always well dressed and he had the 
ability of adapting himself to all kinds of people. 
He organized dances, a Stunt Night and a Field Day. 
It was “‘lots of work but it got a very diverse crowd 
together.’ 

There were a number of missionaries, returning 
from furlough, on the boat and with them he talked 
earnestly about the work he hoped to do. “There 
seems to be a place in China,”’ he wrote, ‘‘for the sort 
of thing I want to do—winning individuals to a 
personal loyalty to Christ.’’ The next sentence is a 
characteristic one: “I have already had some good 
talks with some of the delightful pagans I have been 
playing around with. I hope some good may come 
Sie wetie didn't have to’ wait to’ get to China to 
become a missionary. The secret of his influence 
with such people lay in his ability to see them as 
‘delightful’ and “‘pagan’’ too. 

The boat stopped over in Japan and he wrote an 
especially long letter home giving his first impressions 
of the Orient—his first meal in a Japanese restaurant, 
rickshas and railroads, the curiosity of the people in 
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seeing one so tall as he, and his curiosity in their dress 
and manners and so forth. On the dock he met a 
Princeton class-mate, Bob Burgher, who was a 
Secretary in the American Embassy, and spent the 
night with him. The next day he travelled to Kobe 
to spend the night with a friend from the Seminary, 
Ken Morris, who had come out the year before to begin 
his missionary work in Japan. These two visits 
were characteristic of the way in which he kept in 
touch with his friends. 

His first letter from China was written, appro- 
priately enough, on Y. M. C. A. paper marked ‘“With 
the American Expeditionary Force, on Active Serv- 
ice.” After long yeats of pteparation) (his@acuve 
service had begun. And yet there was more prepara- 
tion required. Before he could become a full-fledged 
missionary he had to learn the language and that, in 
China, is no simple task. He was to go to the 
Language School in Nanking, but spent a few days in 
Shanghai, sightseeing with his ship-board acquaint- 
ances. He was impressed with St. John’s University 
and its distinguished President, Dr. Pott. While in 
Shanghai he met Professor Rufus Jones, who had been 
speaking in various Chinese Colleges, and was de- 
lighted to hear him say that he thought the Virginia 
Seminary was the finest in America! 

On September 29th he wrote enthusiastically about 
his new home: 


Nanking is just as nice as it can be and it would be very 
easy to be happy here even if one did not intend to be 
happy under any circumstances. 
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He was stationed in the house of Mr. and Mrs. 
Small and wrote of them: 


“Mr. Small is very much of a man, a civil engineer who 
has consecrated his talents to the missionary enterprise 
just as truly as an ordained minister. Mrs. Small is fine, 
vety hospitable and practical. She is a good house- 
keeper and the food is good. (That was important!) 
She is also a fine Christian woman and does a lot among 
the returned students. She has asked me to help with 
this work and I am anxious to do it.”’ 


By the 10th of October storm-clouds were beginning 
to appear on the political horizon, and he wrote to 
reassure his family: “‘Should, by any strange chance, 
there be any trouble around Nanking the Mission 
Board will keep you informed.’’ His next letter 
reflected what was then the prevailing opinion among 
the missionaries concerning the Nationalist Govern- 


ment: 


But the Southerners do seem to be winning and it is 
only a matter of time before they will be here. We do 
not fear them, for they are very orderly, have been most 
considerate of foreigners elsewhere and they really seem 
to have some ideals for China. If Nanking is besieged 
we shall have a busy time here, for there will be all the 
telief work we can attend to. There is no talk among 
the missionaries of leaving. Now is the time we are 
needed most. If Christianity has anything to say about 
ministering to human need now is a good time tosayit . . 
It’s great here and I am very glad I came and that you made 
it possible for me to come. China and the Chinese need 
the help that Christianity can give them now more than 
ever and I do pray that I may be of use. Love, Nelson. 
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_ By way of illustrating the difference in time between 
China and America he chose a homely example: ‘‘It 
is now nine o'clock in the morning here (Sunday) 
which means that it is Saturday night at home and 
you are taking a bath. But I had mine last night 
and am that much ahead of you.”’ All though the 
fall and winter there are constant references to the 
shooting which delighted him and which established 
his reputation as a great hunter among the Chinese 
servants. Almost every Saturday afternoon found 
him with a gun under his arm, taking long tramps 
through the country. 


October 24th: I took a long hike this afternoon along 
the wall and back through the city. Saw a few ducks in 
one of the ponds, and this evening at dusk a flock of geese 
went over quite low. They look like the geese at home, 
but they make a somewhat different noise—must be 
Chinese. Anyway we will have some shooting soon. 
Tennis is still going strong. Two weeks later he wrote: 
We got three pheasants anda duck. I shot one pheasant, 
a beauty, too, and hit another which someone else 
brought down. I missed three very good shots. 


It is always surprising that the common-place 
events of our daily lives continue to occupy our atten- 
tion even when some great tragedy has occurred or is 
impending. During the fall and early winter his time 
was occupied with his work in the language school, 
his teaching in the boys’ school, and rehearsals for a 
play which was to be given for the benefit of the 
District Nurse. In his own phrase these things kept 
him as “‘busy as a three-legged dog in a meat shop.”’ 
Outwardly life went on as if the surface of Chinese 
life was as serene as ever, but everyone knew that 
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forces were at work beneath the surface which might, 
at any moment, force the whole stream into new 
channels. Nanking was filling up with Northern 
troops, some of them mere boys of fourteen years or 
less, until it began to take on the aspect of an armed 
camp. In this atmosphere it was quite natural that 
the letters home should contain numerous references 
to the political situation. At this stage John’s 
sympathies were quite definitely favorable to the 
Nationalist Government. On November 14th he 
wrote: 

If you hear people at home say that the Cantonese are 
Bolshevists they don’t know what they are talking 
about. A few noisy radicals may be, but the controlling 
majority are idealistic, educated men and women striving 
to free China from militarism, graft, British and American 
commercial exploitation and domination by western 
nations. If that’s Bolshevism I’m a Bolshevist. This 
is radicalism, I suppose, and when I get more firsthand 
information about the actual working out of the Can- 
tonese Government I may change my mind. 


It was not long before he got some very definite 
‘firsthand information’? which did cause him to 
change his mind! 

The next letter contains a reference to Miss Alice 
Hazard, the principal of a Girl’s School in Nanking, 
which is of interest because of the part which she 
played in what is politely called the Nanking ‘‘In- 
cident.”’ “Tonight I am dining with Miss Hazard, 
the very nice old maid from Providence—only it is 
hardly fair to call her an old maid, for she’s such a 
good sport.’’ She was to prove herself to be that, 
and more! 
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A missionary’s work does not consist entirely of 
“converting the heathen,’’ to use an outworn ex- 
pression. There is a very real opportunity to be of 
help to one’s own compatriots who are cut off from 
home ties and who may need spiritual help all the 
more on that account. That is an aspect of the 
missionary enterprise which seems to be overlooked 
by its opponents. John wrote home: ‘‘On Tuesday 
I am going down to Hsiakwan to spend the night 
with a business man. He wants to discuss religion 
and that’s what I am here for.”’ 

But his chief interest, of course, lay with the 
Chinese. His first impressions of them seem to have 
been very favorable. On December 6th he wrote: 
‘The country people are just the finest in the world. 
Their homes are crude and dirty, but they are the most 
industrious, law-abiding people in the world, cheerful 
and happy in spite of all they suffer. They have high 
moral standards in a great many ways, and they cer- 
tainly are friendly. They come out to chat and tell 
you if they have seen game, and they let you walk 
all over their property without saying a word, and 
they do like to stop and chew the rag. The only 
trouble I had yesterday was when I was walking 
through a farm-yard to get to some ducks in a nearby 
pond. The owner thought I was stalking his tame 
duck and geese which were feeding in the same pond. 
But when I assured him I was not after his “home 
ducks’ or ‘heavenly geese,’ he was most friendly.”’ 

Apparently his impressions of the students was 
not so favorable. 


The students cause most of the trouble, he wrote in 
his next letter. They have shaken off all their traditions 
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and they take to any new idea that comes along. There 
is no older group of westernized Chinese to hold them in 
check and they certainly do some halfbaked things. It 
takes a lot of patience, sometimes, for they are a lot of 
children that need spanking. Not that they are not 
idealistic or justified in their attitude toward the ex- 
ploitation of China by other nations and by their own 
militarists, but they go off the handle very easily. The 
worst ones are those in the Middle Schools. Imagine the 
boys in a college going to the faculty and demanding 
that they elect the faculty and have representatives at all 
faculty meetings, or parading around the town with 
socialized terms and radical slogans on their lips, the 
meaning of which they have very little idea. 

But there is going to be a lot to do, and when I can 
speak more I hope to be of more use. Christianity is so 
obviously the only salvation of China that it makes it 
worth while to be here even if things are a little upset. 
I do hope and pray that I will be of the right sort. I 
know that I will if I let God lead me and don’t try to 
to do it all myself. Your support and love mean a great 
deal to me. 


His letters were by no means restricted to the dis- 
cussion of such serious subjects. He was keenly 
interested in the news that he received from home 
and commented upon it. As Christmas approached 
he sent full instructions about the various presents he 
had shipped home for all the family. His own 
Christmas list seems to have been extraordinarily 
simple. Apparently all that he wanted was a pair 
of garters and a 1927 calendar. One of his letters 
contained a collection of English signs on the front 
of Chinese stores, some of which will bear repeating: 
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“Genial Tailor. Ladies have fits upstairs.’’ 

‘Barber upstairs. Customers executed promptly.”’ 

“Cows milked and retailed.”’ 

A newspaper advertised: ‘‘Our editors are colleged 
and write like the Dickens and the Kipling.”’ 

But,’ Che added charitably) they ware gaa 
circumstance to the way we mangle Chinese.”’ 

Christmas away from home, and in a foreign land, 
is bound to be a bit ¢riste for one who cared so much 
about his home as John did, but he was kept busy 
with the final rehearsals for the play and with the 
inevitable Christmas party for the children. “‘We 
are having a Christmas tree and have bought presents 
for all. I have got to be Santa Claus but don’t know 
what I shall say, for Santa Claus doesn’t speak very 
good Chinese.’’ Fortunately the language of Christ- 
mas is universal and one feels sure that the tall, shy 
foreigner made those little Chinese children very 
happy. Then the holidays gave him a chance to go 
shooting and one day he brought home a ten-pound 
goose of which he was as proud as Tiny Tim would 
have been. But very soon the situation grew more 
serious and it began to look as if the University and 
School would have to close. On January 3, 1927 
he wrote: 


If things close down for a while, what a lot of fun we 
will have studying the language and getting some other 
things done. They will be asking us back soon if they 
stop our work now and I am not sure but what it will be 
better to be here at the invitation of the Chinese than un- 
bidden and unwanted. It is all very well to say that we 
are sent out by the Church at home, and that Christ wants 
us to preach the gospel to all people, and that St. Paul 
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insisted on going where he was not wanted. But it is 
not quite as simple as that. Westerners and Christians 
have made so many mistakes here in the past that have 
to be rectified. We have got to get across to the Chinese 
that we respect their civilization and character and that 
we have come to help and not to dominate. But on the 
other hand we don’t propose to run as soon as trouble 
or interference with the work shows itself on the horizon. 


It has always been a characteristic of the bravest 
sort of people that they are able to joke about the most 
serious dangers. That this was true of the mission- 
aries in Nanking 1s shown by the following extract: 
“One old lady who has been here for years says she 
will put on her best clothes when she gets out, for 
one of two things will happen: either she will be 
killed, and if she is she wants to die with her best 
clothes on, or else she will have to go home and 
lecture, and she will need them for that. But most 
everyone is going about his business as if nothing 

were up.” 
Once he struck a more serious note: “‘I feel that the 
Lord has called me here and (that) He will take care 
of me. It means much to know that you have the 
same confidence.’’ Next week he wrote: 


We do not know what willhappen. It looks as though 
Nanking would go over to the South sooner or later, 
and it may be that it will be fought out here. Chang has 
brought his artillery and two concubines with him, so it 
looks as though he intended to stay for a while. In the 
meantime we go about our business as usual and the people 
remain friendly. The University has anticipated any de- 
mands the students or the Kuomingtang might make, has 
made chapel voluntary and has abolished compulsory 
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courses in religion. The result is that about half of the 
students are attending chapel and religious courses be- 
cause they want to, and not because they are made to, 
which is not such a bad change to my way of thinking. 


With the constant arrival of more troops from the 
North, looting and rioting in the city had greatly 
increased. So far the foreigners had been unmolested 
but the Chinese inhabitants were subjected to all the 
indignities that can be inflicted by an undisciplined 
invading army. By the middle of March the situation 


had advanced to this stage: 


I had no idea that a people could suffer as terribly at 
the hands of an army as the Chinese seem to be suffering 
from these organized bandits that Chang collected from 
somewhere. They not only quarter themselves on the 
people, make them carry their things for them, force 
them to take their worthless money, but they even go 
into houses, drive the men out, lock the doors and then 
violate the women. I don’t understand how the Chinese 
people tolerate such outrages, but there seems nothing 
they can do. The trouble is that a Chinese man’s first 
interest is his family, and not his government, and so 
they accept the outrages of the military like whipped dogs. 

It is a mighty interesting time to be here. The future 
is uncertain, but I am sure there will be a place for me 
somewhere. I only wish I could do something to in- 
fluence our government. The Chinese people look to 
America now to take the lead in recognizing their rights 
and we sit tight and say nothing. Please don’t vote for 
Coolidge next time. But I won't get started again. 


Love, Nelson. 


The next letter, written from Shanghai some two 
‘weeks later, is quoted entire because it is full of human 
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interest and is a very vivid description of a very 
terrible experience. As one reads this account one 
is filled with admiration for the manner in which 
Christians, both Chinese and American, met this test. 
The same cool courage with which the “‘noble army 
of martyrs’’ met their persecutors was manifest in the 
lives of these modern disciples of the Master. Time 
and again the Chinese Christians risked their lives to 
save their friends. That fact, alone, is a sufficient 
justification of the missionary enterprise, and upon it 
rests the hope for the future. As long as that spirit 
endures the cause of Christ can never fail. It is not 
given to many of us to prove our loyalty to Christ 
in such a dramatic way, but we are glad that one of 
our number was able to look death in the face and act 
as ‘a man and a Christian’’ should. 


22 Minghong Road 
Shanghai 
AOE LILO 7 
Dear Mother: 


This is the very first minute I have had since almost two 
weeks ago to write, but I think you will get this letter 
fairly promptly, as I am putting it in the boat mail that goes 
out Sunday. I cannot begin to describe now what has 
happened in the last few days, but I will outline it briefly, 
and when there is more time next week I will try to give 
you a longer account. 

A week ago Monday afternoon I was playing tennis when 
we heard the first firing several miles to the South. That 
night the women and children were ordered out. Most of 
them went. The following night the firing was resumed 
with greater intensity, and it seemed to be nearer. The city 
was empty of soldiers, and we knew that the battle was in 
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full progress. It was reported that the Northerners were 
going to make a stand and we prepared fora siege. Wednes- 
day morning I took my examinations and in the middle of 
the afternoon we saw the vanguard of the retreat, tired 
soldiers, who could just drag their feet after them. I had 
spent the night before at Alice Hazard’s school to keep her 
company. She had not felt free to leave the property or 
the Chinese refugees—about two hundred of them—quar- 
tered in the building. When I saw that the retreat was on 
I hurried over to her place. With the aid of a Chinese Y 
secretary, who later risked his life to save ours, we organized 
a patrol, which patrolled the grounds all night. Alice was 
advised to leave, but decided to stay on. We thought that 
the retreating Northerners might loot, and that our presence 
would prevent them. The retreat continued past the house 
until twelve o'clock that night. I got a few hours sleep on 
the floor, and when I got up at six o’clock the troops march- 
ing past the house were flying the Cantonese flag and wear- 
ing Red on their uniforms, so we knew that the city had 
gone over. We took down the American flags, and watched 
the soldiers shoot at hiding Northerners who had taken 
refuge about the compound. One came on our place, and 
the servants changed his clothes, hid him, and threw away 
his gun, but I told him to get out at the first opportunity, 
for it would go hard with us if we were caught harboring 
stragglers. 

The first intimation I got of what was in store for us 
came when I went out to the gate to look at the passing 
soldiers. When they saw me they snarled out at me, ask- 
ing if I was American or English. The servants came in a 
few minutes later and said that all foreign places were to 
be looted, and a few minutes later to say that several 
foreigners had already been killed. I called up the Consul, 
and he said to sit tight, and let them have everything, 
superfluous advice, as we learned later. 

We ate a little breakfast, and then sat in Alice’s study 
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trying toread. Alice was great through the whole affair, 
she knitted through the worst of it, and when they told 
the other man with us to come out and be shot, she said 
please do the shooting outside. But I am getting ahead of 
the story. About eight o’clock the first soldiers came in. 
They searched the building, taking what they wanted and 
finally came to us. We invited them in. They semed 
surprised to find us there and the one that found us waited 
until his officer came before they started anything. 

They asked us if we were British or Americans, and when 
we said American they said it made no difference, for all 
foreigners had killed Chinese. We had the psychological 
edge on them, however, for we were outwardly fairly calm. 
One of them finally picked up an atomizer, asked Alice 
what it was and when she explained its use, asked’ if he 
might haveit. She gave it to him, and then they took some 
more things. I then went out with them to show them 
through the other buildings, thinking it would be better 
to unlock doors than to have them knocked down, but as 
I walked out on the porch a new group came in, one of 
whom shot at me from the hip, but, of course, did not 
come very near me. The first group told me to stay inside. 

Then the looting began in dead earnest. They searched 
our pockets, taking everything, money, pen, watch, etc. 
I told the one who took my watch that it was green and he 
wouldn’t want it, but he took it just the same. We had 
hidden money in the flower pots and in one of the drawers, 
and in the ashes of the stove, but they found it all and tore 
everything in the room all to pieces. More came, one of 
whom took my $80 coat. I had put it on thinking it was 
safer on my back, but that did no good. I told him it was 
foreign, but his anti-foreign feeling did not extend that far. 
Then two drunken soldiers came in with cocked pistols, 
which they waved about in front of our faces. My shoes 
were also taken. The new arrivals were apparently dis- 
appointed that they had arrived too late for the spoil, and 
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they said they would shoot us if we did not give them 
$600. One of them made a speech, which was obviously 
propaganda that had been pumped into them shortly before. 
He said that Chinese and foreigners were all alike now, that 
all foreigners were to be driven out, and so forth. One of 
them told Brede, the other man with us, to come out and 
be shot and he said wait a minute. In the meantime, Paul 
Tsau, a Y. M.C. A. secretary had arrived on the scene, and 
he undoubtedly saved our lives many times by talking the 
soldiers out of it when they were on the point of shooting 
us. When it looked pretty dark, he asked them if they 
would spare us if we took them to a place where there were 
other foreigners and money could be procured. They 
agreed to this, and we set out through the town, hoping 
that we would find foreigners somewhere. We met a 
group of soldiers who were going to shoot us but our guard 
dissuaded them. Alice took the arm of one of the soldiers 
that was drunk, telling him that she was afraid. A woman 
of magnificent courage! 

When we arrived at the University there was a com- 
mittee of students to meet us, who gave the soldiers $40 
and rushed us up into the attic, where we found about 
twenty-five other foreigners. I thought we did a pretty 
good piece of bargaining, having got them down from $600 
to $40, which was about $39.70 more than our lives were 
worth for a while. 

More foreigners arrived, sought out by loyal students 
and Professors of the University, who bought the soldiers 
off, argued with them, or in some cases, stood between 
their foreign friends and the aimed rifles ready to fire, say- 
ing that they would have to shoot them before they shot 
the foreigners. We would all have been dead had it not 
been for loyal students, friends, and servants. 

About twelve o’clock we heard shooting and commotion 
downstairs, then pounding on the doors. We crouched 
down to avoid bullets fired into the building, and Dr. 
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Macklin prayed, not that we would be saved, but that we 
would all be brave. Then we heard glass broken, then a 
shot fired in the building, and we knew they were inside. 
In a minute they were on us, and we crawled out of the 
hole where we were hiding, men, women, and children, 
some who had got up from sickbeds; Mrs. Williams, whose 
husband had just been shot, and a few children. They 
looted us some more, looked for arms, and left. We 
found out later that they had had a meeting downstairs 
and voted as to whether to loot us or shoot us. Apparently 
the looters were in the majority. 

All that afternoon and the next morning groups of 
foreigners were brought in by friends, all having horrible 
stories of narrow escapes to tell. Some were beaten, one 
woman was wounded twice, some were tied up to posts to 
be shot but were saved by neighbors, one was dragged 
through the streets with a rope about his neck. Two 
women in the hospital with babies were repeatedly looted 
but not molested. Dr. Macklin tells an amusing story. 
His servants finally hid him somewhere on the place, and 
he watched the looting of his house from his place of hid- 
ing. After they had finished with the house they went for 
the outbuildings. On a bench under a tree were several 
white boxes, presumably filled with treasure. They tore 
at them, knocked them down, stamped them open, then 
paused, turned, and ran, dropping their guns and every- 
thing that impeded them as they went. The boxes were 
beehives. 

That afternoon an officer came in and after much negotia- 
tion a guard of eighty was promised us. About four o’clock 
we heard shelling and learned later that it was the barrage 
laid down by the gunboats to enable the people on Stand- 
ard Oil Hill to escape, which is another story, and one 
which I will try to tell some other time, for it is filled with 
incidents of magnificent heroism. About eight o'clock 
another officer came in, a real Kuomingtang officer, and 
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made a speech, saying that efforts were being made to get 
us to a place of safety. We hear that Coolidge questions 
whether the soldiers who did the looting were real Can- 
tonese. They were troops in the Cantonese army, who had 
gone over to the South during the fighting in Hunan last 
Fall, and they were pumped full of Red propaganda. The 
South is absolutely responsible for all that happened, and 
there is sufficient evidence to prove that they were instructed 
to loot us, but I doubt if they were told to kill. 

Our Chinese friends took care of us, bringing us food, 
some bedding, and the necessities. We slept on the floor. 
The cook’s son took the shoes off his feet when he saw that 
I had no shoes, but I could not wear them. Mr. Small’s 
assistant sent me a new pair of shoes and told me I must 
accept them, as they were a present from him to me. 

The next day was an anxious one, spent in trying to get 
some contact with the gunboats and the officers in charge 
of the city. Our Chinese friends were grieved beyond 
words at what had happened and they did everything in 
their power for us. About four o'clock we learned that 
our release had been secured and that a military escort was 
on the way to take us to Hsiakwan to the gunboats and 
cruisers in the harbor. Our passage through the city was 
undoubtedly made easier by the fact that the gunboats had 
shelled Standard Oil Hill the day before. The Red Swastika 
Society, a Chinese philanthropic society, supplied carriages 
and rikshas for some, and the rest of us walked. Believe 
me, the British and American sailors looked good. 

Before we left our coolie came in with the tears streaming 
down his face. The servants had also been completely 
looted and could not even get into the compound, for the 
police had sealed it to guard against further looting, which 
was quite unnecessary, for there wasn’t anything else to 
loot. They had even torn out the woodwork for firewood. 
Some of the looting was done by the townspeople. Several 
houses were burned. But I was telling you about Yung 
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Shin. He had been cleaned out completely, but from some- 
where he had got enough money to buy two packages of 
cheap cigarettes, which he gave me as a parting gift, and 
they call him a heathen! 

Our experience coming down on the gunboats was not 
pleasant, but we were safe, and we could stand most any- 
thing, even sleeping on springs without any blankets. 
Unfortunately, several people were poisoned by some food, 
but all are better now, I think. We had quite a hospital 
on the boat for a while. 

I was helping look after Mrs. Williams, who bore up 
wonderfully. Admiral Hough gave her his room and did 
everything he could for her, and when she was transferred 
from a cruiser to a gunboat, she was given every consid- 
eration. 

We arrived in Shanghai Sunday afternoon, and I am 
comfortably quartered near the mission office. Believe me, 
a bath felt good that night, for I hadn’t had my clothes off 
since Wednesday. I got a touch of ptomaine, but am all 
right now. 

Everything except what I had on my back was lost. I 
think I lost about $1100 gold in all. The mission has 
already given me $300, and I can get along for awhile. It 
seems funny not to have anything in the world except the 
clothes on your back. 

Shanghai is comparatively safe. It is an armed camp 
and there is a large fleet in the harbor. I am looking after 
Mrs. Williams’ affairs and doing some shopping. 

I do not know what they will want us to do. Mission 
work in China is finished for a year at least, and they may 
send us home, although I shall be one of the last to go, as I 
have only just come out. We may go to Japan for the 
summer. 

What does it all mean? I feel that good will come of 
the Nanking incident, for it is showing the thinking 
people of China that the Cantonese movement is completely 
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in the hands of the Reds, and I think there will be a split in 
the party very soon, with Chiang Kai Shek at the head of 
the moderates. But it will be a bitter fight, for this 
poison has gone through the whole country. 

We fear now for the people who saved us in Nanking. 
They are in real danger of losing their lives, and we are 
anxious for news from them. 

Chiang Kai Shek says that if the South was responsible 
for the affair at Nanking that they will make good the 
losses, but, although I have made out an estimate of the 
property I lost, I do not expect ever to get anything back. 

What the foreign governments will do I do not know. 
If China wants to be treated as a modern nation the equal 
of others, she has got to behave like others, and it does 
seem to me that a certain amount of punishment for this 
business is justified. But the treaties must be given up 
and all privileges for foreigners withdrawn. There will be 
continual trouble until that is done. I suppose Shanghai 
will have to be given up to a certain extent, although it 
would be a shame to hand over this magnificent modern 
city with its wealth of buildings and beautiful homes to the 
shabby treatment it would get if run by Chinese. 

I would have cabled you myself, but I knew that the 
board had and that you knew I was allright. It must have 
been an anxious time for you. I prayed that you would 
not worry and that God would somehow reassure you. I 
hope that the anxiety has not harmed any of you. 

I must stop now. I will write more in a few days. It 
has been a terrible experience and a wonderful experience. 
I did my best through it all to be a man and a Christian. 
God certainly held up my hands in the times when the 
future looked darkest. 

Your letters have come through. I got one today dated 
February 27th. Thanks for the thought about the boots. 
The future is pretty uncertain, and I should have to have a 
gun before I could shoot many ducks. When Gen. Chiang 
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pays me the money he owes me I'll buy a new one. To 
tell the truth I didn’t like the way the old one shot. 


All the love in the world 


NELSON. 


There was to be one more experience before the 
Chinese chapter of his life was closed. After waiting 
in Shanghai for nearly a month (during which time 
he studied the French Revolution), he received an 
invitation from Bishop Roots to come to Hankow to 
take charge of the English Church and to act as 
Chaplain for the sailors on the cruisers and destroyers 
which were stationed there. John jumped at the 
chance. “To tell the truth I’m crazy to get up there 
and see what’s going on and be in on it,’’ he wrote 
in a letter which was intended to reassure his family. 
And he added: “’The thing for me to do is to keep my 
mouth shut and look wise, both of which I shall find 
hard to do.”’ 

The trip up the river, which took several days, 
was an experience in itself. One bank was held by 
the Northern army, and the other by the Southern so 
that the boat was virtually passing through ‘‘no- 
man’s land”’ all the way. Several of the British boats 
had been fired upon from the forts so that they ran 
with guns stripped for action. Half-way to Hankow 
they passed by Nanking and John scanned the shore 
for signs of the soldier who had stolen his overcoat, 
but without success. Here is an example of the sort 
of description which was characteristic of his letters. 


A flock of mallards flying low over the water, a corpse 
floating downstream, a fish-net being pulled (none of 
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them ever have fish in them), sentries on the bank, junks 
massed up a canal flying the Nationalist flag, a white 
pagoda on the top of a mountain, all provide interest. 


The presence of the British and American gun- 
boats guaranteed the foreigners protection from 
another ‘‘episode’’ such as the one which had occurred 
at Nanking, but the city was seething with political 
excitement and propaganda. The Russian Commisar, 
Borodin, had had his headquarters there and had 
exerted considerable influence over the policies of the 
Nationalist Government. By this time John felt 
very strongly that it was futile for the Church to try 
to co-operate with that government, at least until it 
entirely repudiated its connections with the Bolshe- 
vists, and one gathers that he had a hard time living 
up to his resolution “‘to keep his mouth shut.’’ 

Shortly after his arrival he went to a Garden Party 
which was being given to raise money for the wounded 
soldiers and there he met the wife of China’s greatest 
figure. ‘‘I was presented to Madame Sun Yat Sen, a 
pretty young lady, at least she looked young, in 
Chinese clothes but with the manner and English of 
a New York hostess.’’ The same letter contained 
the account of his Ordination to the Priesthood: 


I am afraid that I have got the cart before the horse in 
this letter, for 1 ought to have told you about my Ordina- 
tion first. The Bishop had planned to ordain several 
Chinese today and I thought it would be a good thing if 
I could be ordained along with them, but when we came 
to plan for it I found that my papers had not come back 
from Bishop Perry. So we cabled him and the cable 
only came back last night telling us to go ahead. Well 
I flew around to find six laymen who would vouch for 
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my character. The two foreigners here vouched for me, 
the cook signed it, and we found three other Chinese who 
were willing to take achance on it. The Standing Com- 
mittee met this morning and passed me and I was Or- 
dained with my Chinese brothers as had been planned. 
It was most impressive the two nations united in the 
ritual of the Church. The service was just the same as 
it would have been at home, much the same as the service 
at St. George’s last June, only it was all in Chinese. It 
was a great thing for me to be ordained with eight of 
the young men with whom I shall be working and it has 
created a bond between us that nothing else could do. 


The following extract from a letter written by 
Bishop Roots to John’s wife is inserted here because 
of its bearing upon incidents which have been de- 
scribed in this chapter. Bishop Roots, while on 
furlough in America in 1928, had officiated at John’s 
and Elizabeth’s wedding: 


I have just heard of the death of Mr. Gifford, and must 
write at once to express my sympathy with you in your 
loss, and to tell you again how I loved and admired him. 
He was such a really princely man—it is very hard to 
realize that his towering figure and gracious smile will 
not be seen among us here again. You know he was 
here as a member of our Hankow Mission Family during 
the ‘“‘Red Year’’—1927—and the last months of his stay 
in China he was a guest in my house; being ordained to 
the priesthood, at the request of Bishop Perry, along 
with a group of Chinese ordinands in the Cathedral on 
Whitsunday that year. He made friends of all who had 
a chance to know him, and he went back to America 
catrying the earnest wishes of a host of friends that he 
would in due time be back with us in China. It was one 
of the great joys of the happy summer with my family 
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in 1928 to know that he was so much better—I then 
thought quite restored to health—and to have my little » 
part in the beautiful wedding at New Bedford. 

A day or two ago I saw the diary of Miss Coral Clark, 
a member of our staff, written in “‘The Attic of Bailey 
Hall, Nanking University, March 25, 1927’’ (the day 
after Nanking was taken by the Communistic Nationalist 
troops) and I made a note of these sentences from it, which 
I think you will be glad to have. It reads:—‘*Mr. 
Gifford had his shoes taken, so he was stepping about 
gingerly on the cold floor. One toe was peeping out of 
a hole, and he said his mother had always told him never 
to go out with a hole in your sock because you never 
could tell what would happen: but he had at last found 
out what would happen.”’ 


John’s plans for working with his Chinese brothers 
in the ministry were not to be carried out. On 
June 13th he wrote: “‘I do not know whether this 
letter will get home before I do or not.’’ He listed 
several reasons for this decision but the real reason 
was contained in this sentence: ‘I have been feeling 
pretty worthless all Spring... have just had a thor- 
ough examination and the doctor says I had better 
come home.’’ Lest his family should feel sorry for 
him he added: ‘“‘Coming home is not a great dis- 
appointment to me. It is merely going to work in 
a different field.”’ 

So ends the Chinese experience. If conditions had 
not been so unsettled, and if his health had been good, 
this year might have been the beginning of a long 
term of service in the Chinese Church. He had shown 
an extraordinary capacity to understand the complexi- 
ties of China, and the ability to discern between forces 
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which were favorable to Christ and those that were 
opposed. By temperament conservative, he yet 
realized, fully, that great changes had to come in 
political and economic conditions, in China as well 
as in America. He was opposed to Imperialism on 
the one hand, and to the destructive policies of Com- 
munism on the other. If he had lived to return to 
China, as he had hoped to do, he might have played 
a great part in the development of the new China, 
that is going to take place in the next half century. 
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IV 
NEW BEDFORD 


Oy HEN John Gifford had sailed for China his 
iS ll father had rematked that “he meveneara 
ENN |B) look so good.’’ Upon his return, just a 
NAO year later, he was a ‘“‘pretty miserable 
looking boy.’’ His father’s health had broken down 
and John helped to take care of him, often nursing 
him at night, until his death which occurred on 
December 1927; 

His own ill-health, combined with his desire to 
stay Close to his father, prevented John from accepting 
a teaching position at St. George’s School which had 
been offered to him. Shortly before Christmas, 
however, he was able to accept the offer which had 
come to him early in the fall to become the Assistant 
Minister at Grace Church, New Bedford. 

It was a very happy appointment. He quickly 
endeared himself to the people of the Parish and made 
a very real place for himself there without, in any way, 
conflicting with their feeling of loyalty for their 
Rector, the Reverend ‘‘Jack’’ Groton. The relation- 
ship between Rector and Assistant Minister is, ad- 
mittedly, a difficult one. Sometimes the Rector 
dominates the situation so completely that there is 
little opportunity for the Assistant to develop his 
own individual ministry as he should. Quite as 
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frequently it happens that the younger man ‘‘de- 
velops a following’’ in the Parish at the Rector’s 
expense. One is inclined to feel that it is an excep- 
tional case when Rector and Assistant work together 
in complete accord. 

Such was the case, however, in Grace Church, New 
Bedford. The relationship between the two men 
was based on mutual respect, on prayer, and on 
absolute frankness. In writing to a friend John gave 
his opinion of Mr. Groton in three words: ‘‘He’s the 
stuff.’’ Mr. Groton’s opinion of John, while not 
expressed quite so succinctly, was equally com- 
plimentary. “I would rather have had half of him 
than the whole of somebody else,”’ he told a friend 
of John’s after his death. 

They shared the work of the Parish and to an un- 
unusual extent they shared the preaching. At least 
once a month, and generally oftener, John preached 
at the morning service. Having areal gift for preach- 
ing—a gift which he cultivated by careful preparation, 
his sermons were thoughtful, scriptural, practical. 
And yet they contained that unmistakable pleading 
note which distinguishes a sermon from a discourse. 
He wrote them out in full and carried the manuscript 
with him into the pulpit but his hearers were not 
conscious of the manuscript coming between them 
and the preacher. One of them still remembers a 
sermon in which he had occasion to refer to some 
petty ecclesiastical question, and recalls how he threw 
up his head and how his eyes flashed as he said: 
‘““my generation cares for none of these things.”’ 
He believed in the Social Gospel and in preaching it. 
On one occasion when one of the New Bedford mills 
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was on strike the Assistant told the Rector that he 
intended to preach about the strike. Mr. Groton 
thought it unwise to do so but would not refuse him 
permission to follow his conscience and the sermon 
was preached. 

John was not at all a ‘‘churchly’’ person. To read 
the Litany was an exercise in spiritual discipline for 
him, as he abhorred unreality in all its forms and 
particularly in connection with religion. At first he 
rather recoiled from the sacramental side of worship 
but as time passed he came to value it more. He dis- 
covered the spiritual reality which underlay the 
symbol. An invalid woman to whom he brought the 
Communion from time to time recalls the ‘unearthly’ 
look on his face as he conducted the service. One 
Easter Day, when he was in the hospital recovering 
from an operation he asked that the Communion 
Service be celebrated. After the service was ended 
he smiled and said: ‘‘I’mso glad I’m an Episcopalian.”’ 

In spite of increasing ill health this period was the 
happiest of his life. He loved his work and the 
friendships that were developed and deepened through 
it. But the chief source of his happiness lay in his 
matriage to Elizabeth Brewster, of New Bedford, 
which occurred in August, 1928. They had met, 
originally, at a wedding of one of their mutual friends, 
and soon they found themselves thrown together in 
the work of the Parish. The romance developed 
rapidly and just before Easter they became engaged. 
‘Can you stand a shock?’’ John asked his mother. 
‘T can if itis a good one,”’ she replied, ‘The shee 
of this engagement was one which brought great 
pleasure to both families. 
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NEW BEDFORD 


It was a beautiful sight, to those who watched 
them with affectionate interest, to see the way in 
which those two rather “‘reserved’’ personalities blos- 
- somed out in the warmth of their very deep affection 
for each other. Their marriage was based upon the 
surest foundations. It brought to the surface the very 
best qualities which each possessed. They went 
abroad on their honeymoon, returning in the fall to 
a small house which they had rented. By the middle 
of March John’s waning supply of strength had been 
exhausted and the doctor ordered him to give up all 
work until his condition was improved. It was a 
terrific disappointment to him because “‘his spirit 
was leaps ahead of his body’’ and there was so much 
work that he wanted to do. 

The summer was spent in the country near New 
Bedford. John’s marriage made possible the enjoy- 
ment of many beautiful things which he had always 
admired in the houses of other people but had never 
possessed for himself. He took a great interest in 
his home and in its refurnishing. Along with this 
new interest there was developed in him a new sense 
of the responsibility which rests upon those to whom 
money has been intrusted. (He and his wife felt 
their responsibility equally, and they applied this 
principle to their own home. They felt that they 
were not entitled to it unless they used it to give pleas- 
ute to other people, and they planned to invite 
friends, who otherwise might have not been able to 
get away for a vacation, to stay with them.) It was 
a happy summer. John was able to do some work 
in the garden and to sail a boat but the doctor still 
declined to give him permission to go back to work. 
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Instead they went to Virginia where they rented a 
little bungalow not far from the Seminary grounds. 
They spent five extremely happy weeks there. John 
was feeling better. He revelled in the contacts with 
the Bells and the Zabriskies and with Dr. Rollins. 
They kept open house for the students who enjoyed 
dropping in for tea and a talk about China. By 
Thanksgiving time they went north because no true 
New Englander can really celebrate that great day 
except upon his native soil. Also John was to have 
an operation performed upon his antrum in the hope 
that that might improve his general health. 

By the first of January he was back at work and was 
able to continue until July. During these months, 
although he was apparently in better health, the dis- 
ease from which he was suffering was making rapid 
progress. By this time the doctor was certain of his 
diagnosis and knew that his patient could not be 
expected to live many months longer. Very wisely 
he kept this knowledge to himself and assumed the 
responsibility of allowing John and Elizabeth to 
proceed with their plans for another trip to Europe. 
When they sailed in July they were accompanied by 
Elizabeth’s aunt and John’s mother. Six happy 
weeks were spent in travelling through France, 
Germany, Switzerland, Holland and England. A 
high point of the trip came when they witnessed the 
Passion Play in Oberammergau. John, of course, was 
delighted to be able to take his mother to some of the 
places which he had described so carefully in the 
letters which he had written to her years before. 

The trip was planned so as to end in time for John 
to attend the meeting of ‘‘The Relations,’’ which was 
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held early in September at the home of Mrs. F. S. 
Kershaw in Marlboro, New Hampshire. ‘‘The Rela- 
tions’ are a group of twenty or more men in the minis- 
try (one member is a layman) who meet for a few days 
each year for spiritual fellowship. The unusual name 
was suggested by the letters which the Jesuits used to 
write to each other in the early days of the movement, 
while Loyola was in command. This group of 
friends in the ministry of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church felt the need of being bound together by a 
stricter discipline and by that sense of comradeship in 
their work which had been such an inspiration to the 
“Company of Jesus’’ centuries before. Accordingly 
they agreed to spend a week together each year, to 
keep in close touch with one another by correspond- 
ence, tO co-operate in common enterprises (particu- 
larly in the work among students and in recruiting 
the right sort of men for the ministry), and they drew 
up a ‘Rule of Life’ as a definite standard for conduct 
and as an ideal to which they were pledged. John 
lived to attend only the first two meetings, yet he 
left a very deep mark upon the character of the fellow- 
Suteeeas one’ of: the Relations’ remarked; “The 
two Johns (Gifford and John Dallas, Bishop of New 
Hampshire) were our supporting pillars— always set- 
tled on some one spot.’’ Whenever the discussions 
would wander too far afield one or the other of these 
two men would bring it back to some central, spirit- 
ual reality upon which all could agree. 

After the meeting at Marlboro John went imme- 
diately to Groton School to begin his new work which 
consisted of teaching “‘Sacred Studies,’’ History, and 
assisting in the conduct of the Chapel Services. He 
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was filled with enthusiasm at the prospect and greatly 
encouraged by the interest which the boys showed in 
his classes. Particularly was he impressed by their 
intelligent and sympathetic response to the social 
implications of the Gospel. Those first few weeks at 
Groton were a period of radiant happiness for him. 
Suddenly his body failed him and he had to go to the 
hospital in Boston for treatment and “‘observation.”’ 
His friends there learned of his presence only by 
accident because he ‘‘didn’t want to bother them.’’ 
He went back to the school for another brief period 
and then returned again to Boston for what was to 
prove to be his final illness. The last two weeks of 
his life he was practically blind, yet he never referred 
to it in any way nor gave any indication of realizing 
how serious his condition was. With the increasing 
weakness of his body the radiancy of his spirit seemed 
to grow more apparent, so much so that everyone 
noticed it. Only one thought disturbed his peace of 
mind. Apparently he still felt the call of China and 
wondered whether he would ever be well enough to 
return there. One suspects that he was unconsciously 
revealing the severity of the struggle which his orig- 
inal decision to go to China had cost and that he was 
troubled by the thought that he might have gone 
back on that decision. When Bishop Sherrill assured 
him that when God called him to the mission field 
he would be ready, he went peacefully to sleep. 
When he awoke it was to a new and fairer world. 
The funeral service was held on December 6, 1930, 
in Grace Church, New Bedford, and was conducted by 
Bishop Sherrill and Mr. Groton. Four of the “‘Rela- 
tions’’ took part in the service. It was a truly 
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triumphant occasion. Sorrow there was, of course, 
but the ‘‘sting of death’’ had been withdrawn. 
There was an atmosphere of Christian conviction 
about that service which was uplifting. We left the 
Church that day with a “‘sure and certain hope of the 
resurrection unto eternal life.”’ It was fitting that 
John’s body should be buried in the quiet, country 
cemetery which lies between the Quaker Meeting 
House where he worshipped and the home which 
he loved. 

Many of the parishioners and organizations of 
Grace Church contributed towards a Memorial Tablet 
which was placed in the chancel of the church. With 
the inscription on this tablet this appreciation of 
John Gifford’s life, may, appropriately, close. 


Newtson Davis GIFFoRD 
1900-1930 
Assistant Minister 
of this Church 
1927-1930 


The Parish in remembrance of his devoted 

ministry and service and in grateful recogni- 

tion of his life of power and beauty has 
placed this tablet. 


“It was for the love that he had to his Prince 
that he ventured as he did.”’ 
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Vv 
A DEVOTIONAL DIARY 


assiN the introduction to this sketch reference 
was made to a spiritual diary which John 
Gifford kept. It was the desire to have the 
4) contents of this note-book preserved and 
ae available for his friends and others that prompted 
the author to undertake the writing of this brief bio- 
graphy. Perhaps the word ‘‘diary’’ is misleading. 
John made no attempt to record his deeds but rather 
his thoughts and his prayers. Nor is there a record 
for every day. Sometimes as much as a month passed 
between the entries. The period covered is, roughly, 
the last two years of his life, from June 7, 1928, until 
November 7, 1930. 

For perhaps ten years, and maybe longer, John had 
observed the custom of keeping a “Quiet Time’’ in 
the early morning for prayer and for the devotional 
reading of the Bible. The keeping of this note-book 
was simply an extension of that custom. One sus- 
pects that the origin of it may have been an attempt 
to overcome the ‘“‘wanderings of mind’’ which 
constitute one of the chief obstacles to prayer. Al- 
though the emphasis is primarily upon the devotional 
aspect of the passage which he is reading, and its 
personal application, nevertheless the comments 
reveal such clarity, and in many instances such 
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originality of thinking that they may prove to be an 
inspiration to some who have given up the reading 
of the Bible as a dull and profitless exercise. The 
brief prayers speak for themselves. They so manifestly 
come from the heart that they must surely reach the 
heart. 

It seems unwise to attempt any grouping of the 
material under various headings. The author must 
assume the function of an editor and include, in 
chronological order, such of the material as seems 
most likely to give help to others and a deeper insight 
into the character of the man whose innermost 
thoughts are here revealed. The privilege of so en- 
tering into another man’s inner life is one which is 
usually reserved for the most intimate of friends. 
We may justifiably trespass upon those reserves only 
if we have that “‘reverence for personality’’ which is 
a basic Christian quality. Here is a man, not yet 
thirty years old, subject to all the temptations to 
which normal young men are exposed, keenly con- 
scious of the fact that ill-health is hampering him in 
the work which he longs to do, conscious, also, that 
his friends in the ministry and in the business world 
are forging ahead while he must lag behind, fighting 
depression and fear and jealousy and holding fast to 
his faith that the God Who has called him to do His 
work will not fail. With what courage, humility 
and faith he met and overcame these temptations his 
own words will best reveal. 


November 26, 1928. 
II Joun, Chap.1. ‘‘The elder unto the elect lady.”’ 
‘“Elect’’—chosen. What comfort, stability, pur- 
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pose, and enthusiasm comes to the man or woman 
who believes himself or herself chosen by God to 
accomplish His purpose! Such is the privilege of 
every Christian. 


November 27, 1928. 


A Christian never criticizes except in a spirit of love. 
The disagreeable habit of finding fault with others 
out of maliciousness, or fondness for gossip is foreign 
to the Christian’s way of living. If it is necessary 
to criticize a person to his face make sure that jealousy 
or peevishness or anger is not the motive, but that you 
are animated only by a desire to help. 

If it is necessary to criticize a person behind his 
back it is well to remember two things: 


1. That you are doing it to help the person criticized 
and that the result will not be to harm him in some 
way. 

2. Or that it will help the person to whom the criticism 
is made, and not harm either by destroying his opin- 
ion of a Christian as seen in you, or make him a 
malicious critic. 


November 28, 1928. 


III] Joun, Verse 2. ‘‘Beloved I pray that in all 
things thou mayest prosper and be in health, even as 
thy soul prospereth.”’ 

His spiritual health is taken as the standard. I 
hope, he says, that your health and business may be 
as good as your religion. To which do we give more 
attention? Is our religion as healthy as our body? 
Or as prosperous as our business? With which are 
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we more concerned? Religious life like business or 
health in 


1. Growth. 
mee Decay. 


3. Prospers with attention. Repays any attention put 
upon it. 


Different in that 


1. Hard to cultivate it too much. 


2. Are in alliance with outside force which multiplies 
our efforts many times. 


December 8, 1928. 


REVELATION 1:5. ‘“To him who loves us and has 
loosed us from our sins by shedding his blood.”’ 

How does the shedding of Christ’s blood loose us 
from our sins? 


1. By example. It proves he harbored no resentment, 
that he looked on those who injured as only to be 
sorry for, it shows he was the complete master of all 
selfish ambition, that he was interested only in others. 
The Cross is the guarantee of Christ’s perfection. 


2. It makes him timeless and universal. Example is 
not enough. We need something more personal. 
Why should I feel called upon to follow in his foot- 
steps? There he is, the one great example, but I can 
take him or leave him as I choose. Or perhaps the 
difficulty can better be put in this way. The con- 
templation of Christ’s example lacks personal appeal. 
He was unselfish and loving to the people with whom 
he lived, but that was in Palestine two thousand 
years ago. Surely he is not concerned with me. 
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But Christ’s death, the shedding of his blood, 

gives two answers. 

1. He died not for the group around him (only), but 
out of loyalty to his vision of the redemption of all 
mankind. 

2. His death released his influence from temporal, 
spacial limitations of corporal life, and made it avail- 
able to all people for all time. The light which is 
kept under a bushel gives light only to the inside of 
the bushel, but when the bushel is removed it gives 
light to all that are in the house. Christ’s death 
teleased his power from the confines of the first 
century A.D. in Palestine, to all time and every 
corner of the earth. He is alive now, and loving me 
just as he loved Peter and James and John, yes— 
Zaccheus,’ and. Levi; and! the womanwtakensed 
adultery. 


July 16, 1929. 

Real friendship means giving much and expecting 
little in return. To make demands on people in the 
name of friendship, to require that they give them- 
selves to you, degrades the relationship to a mere 
barter of civilities. A true friend gives spontaneously 
out of love and regard with no thought of return. 
People who demand much of those about them are 
usually unhappy, because they feel that they are not 
being treated with the consideration which is their 
due. Such an attitude is a subtle form of conceit 
and a patent form of selfishness. How much better 
it is to love people for themselves, to give oneself 
without expecting a return! 
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July 30, 1929. 
Jesus’ peace of mind. 


1. Aclear conscience. Nothing between him and God. 
2. Sense of leadership of God. 


August 1, 1929. 


Jesus thought he was the voice of God, giving ut- 
terance to divine truth. He had confidence in the 
truth and wisdom of what he said. He condemned 
fearlessly when he knew the judgment was just. And 
apparently he was able to maintain his claims, for 
many believed in him. 

Any man who claims that God is speaking through 
him is liable to ridicule. 

Every minister should have the same prophetic 
sense—speaking for God. How few have it! How 
few have sufficient innocency of life and purity of 
devotion to be able to claim prophetic power without 
having the words nullified by the imperfection of their 
living. It is a wonderful thing to be at peace with 
one’s God and be able to speak for him with a free 
conscience, knowing that one’s life is not incon- 
sistent with one’s precept, and that sin has not 
obscured the face of the Father and the sound of his 
voice, to feel that one is in some measure worthy to 


speak for God. 


September 15, 1929. 


Joun 13; 31. “‘Now is the Son of Man glorified.”’ 
An exultant cry of joy. The crisis had come, he 
had paid the price. The preceding conversation 
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with Judas indicates that he was anxious to force the 
issue. The die was cast, he was doing the right 
thing and ‘“‘the glory of self-sacrifice filled his heart.”’ 


Century Bible p. 220. 


But his joy was largely due to the fact that ‘‘God 
is glorified in him.’’ Utter selflessness. God grant 
that when I bring someone to Christ or accomplish 
something for the Kingdom, that my joy may be 
because God is glorified. 


September 16, 1929. 


Joun 13:33. From the exultation of victory Christ 
passes to the tenderness of a father taking leave of 
his children. “Whither I) go.” Christ sdoes ings 
think that death is the end of all. He is to return to 
God whence he came, where he is to be glorified and 
reunited with God. Man in an imperfect way has 
the same experience. The divine in him does not 
die, it returns to God where it is reunited with him 
and perhaps developed into perfection. 


September 18, 1929. 
Through Christ we believe in 


1. God’s immanence. Christ’s death, resurrection, and 
Pentecost made and make possible a new relationship 
to God. 

2. The place of redemptive suffering in God's plan for 
the world. 


3. The ultimate growth of a now weak humanity into 
the likeness of God. ‘‘Ye are all sons of God.’’ 
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September 19, 1929. 


Joun 14:7. “‘Have I been so long a time with you, 
and dost thou not know me, Philip?’’ 

Philip wanted and expected a theophany. ‘‘Show 
us the Father and it sufficeth us.’’ But Jesus showed 
him that he was a revelation of God. We do not 
need personal visions which we believe to be super- 
natural, direct revelation. Christ is enough of a 
theophany, a supernatural revelation to win the faith 
of the world. 


September 21, 1929. 


Joun 14:16-17. The Spirit of Truth. 
Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life. 


Tea vormental, Nealth.’) Release from feats,’ etc.) Co- 
ordination of sentiments. 
To economic reform. 
To political reform. 
4. To intellectual freedom. 
a. Christ the Way—it works, pragmatic. 
b. Christ the truth—the answer to psychological, 
economic, etc., problems. 
c. Christ the Life—Mental health, economic re- 
form. etc. are the Life. 


wo 


September 22, 1929. 
“But ye behold me.’’ The privilege of the Christian. 


September 23, 1929. 
Joun 14:19. ‘‘Because I live.’’ The abundant 
life of the Christian depends on the fact that Christ 
lives. 
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In this passage love is the keyword. A man has 
not entered into the richness of the Christian life 
until he experiences a feeling of real love to Christ. 


September 25, 1929. 


Joun 15:2b. ‘And every branch that beareth fruit, 
he cleanseth it, that\it may bear more fouics cee 
He prunes away the unnecessary shoots and every 
growth that saps the vitality of the vine. 

The value of discipline lies in the fact (partly) that 
when useless things are taken out of the life by 
discipline we have more energy, physical and nervous, 
for worthwhile things. 

But it is not a negative matter—this necessary 
discipline. “Already ye are clean because of the word 
which I have spoken unto you.’’ When a man be- 
comes the disciple and friend of Christ, many of these 
things are naturally and unconsciously sloughed off. 
Perhaps that is the best way to get rid of them. 


September 26, 1929. 


There are two types of Christians—ante-Pentecostal 
and ,.post-Pentecostal. The former are disciples, the 
latter are missionaries. Generally speaking, before 
Pentecost the disciples were friends and learners. 
After Pentecost they were on fire with a zeal to win 
their friends and to convert the world. | 

The disciple is the preliminary step to the mis- 
sionary, and full, normal Christian development pro- 
ceeds inevitably to the latter. Christian and mission- 
ary should be synonymous. 
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September 27, 1929. 


Joun 15:7. “If ye abide in me, and my words 
abide in you, ask whatsoever ye will, and it shall be 
done unto you.”’ If a man abide in Christ, he will 
ask for the right sort of things. As long as a man 
abides in Christ his prayers will be answered. 


Joun 15: 10-11. The way to joy is to 
1. Keep Christ’s commandment to love one another. 
2. Abide in his love. 


September 28, 1929. 


Jesus tells his disciples that the measure of their 
love for one another should be the bond which exists 
between him and God, and him and them. 


Peejesusrand (sod-— land the Father are one.” 

2. Jesus and his disciples—‘‘Greater love hath no man 
than this, that a man lay down his life for his 
friends.”’ 

The proper relations between Christians, then, is 
1. Complete unity. 


2. Complete sacrifice. 


September 29, 1929. 


Joun 15:16. ‘“‘Ye did not choose me, but I chose 
you, and appointed you, that ye should go and bear 
fruit.’ 

Christ tells his disciples that he chose them in the 
first place. It gives a man a fine sense of usefulness 
and purpose to feel that he has been chosen and 
appointed to his part in the work of the kingdom. 
In psychological language, there is no integrating 
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force as strong as the sense of being called by Christ 
to a life work, for all the sentiments are organized 
about one person. The Christian way is the best way 
for a personality to become integrated. 


September 30, 1929. 


Joun, 15:20. If they persecuted me, they iwull 
also persecute you.”’ 


1. Do not court persecution. Early Christians did. 

2. Make sure the persecution is wholly because the good 
in you conflicts with the evil in them, and not be- 
cause of any defect in your character. 

3. Live a blameless life so that they may not be able 
to persecute you easily. Do not give them a lever 
by which your good works may be thrown down. 


October 2, 1929. 
Joun 16:7. “If I go not away, the Comforter will 


not come unto you.”’ 

The absence of Christ was necessary for the presence 
of the Holy Spirit. Perhaps an invisible God is 
better than one to the senses. We long for a vision, 
for a supernatural revelation, but perhaps the mani- 
festations of God in nature, conscience, and the 
reasonings of the mind are a higher sort in the long 
run. 


October 7, 19209. 


Joun 17:20ff. Christ’s prayer for the Church is 
not for 
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1. Financial success. 
2. Worldly power. 
3. Numbers. 
but for 
he Unity— ‘that they may alli be one,” 
2. United with God and Christ. 
3. A witness to the world. 


October 11, 19209. 


How does Christianity help a man theatened by a 
long period of poor health and resulting inactivity? 


| 


It gives the assurance that he will still be able to do 
something, for God is working with him to find the 
proper place for him. God does not intend for any- 
one to be useless, and ultimately there will be a 
solution. 

It takes a man out of himself. His religion teaches 
him that the normal life is spent largely in doing for 
others. A man may not be able to run a church but 
he can keep in touch with people by mail. 


It gives time for people when he cannot be doing 
things. 

It places the emphasis on being rather than doing 
which is perhaps where it belongs. 

It teaches him that God’s way is not his way, that 
he cannot do what he thinks he wants to. This 
does not mean that God deliberately afflicts people 
to bend their wills and purposes to his, but it does 
mean that when a man considers his aim and method 
are thwarted by bodily weakness he discovers that 
there are other ways of working than those upon 
which he had planned. It purges a man of self-will 
and makes him more receptive to the voice of God. 
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October 12, 1929. 


6. It gives a man confidence in his ultimate recovery. 
He knows that God is working with him, and that 
God is the source of all health, and if he puts himself 
into harmony with the healing power of God, some- 
how he helps. 

7. In times of great pain or weakness it is of great com- 
fort to ‘‘lean on the everlasting arms,’’ to relax, to 
give oneself into God’s keeping, to feel his power 
filling the body, calming the spirit, to feel his com- 
forting spirit uplifting and sustaining. It is a great 
privilege to be able to say. “‘Lord, 1 trust thee, 
and I know thou wilt carry me through.’’ 


October 18, 1929. 
Joun 20:19. ‘Peace be unto you.”’ 


Their minds were agitated and confused by 


TCA 

a. For someone else—Jesus, vs. 20, says the disciples 
were glad when they saw the Lord. Their 
doubts were dissipated by the experience. Here- 
tofore they were concerned for his safety. They 
knew his body was gone from the tomb. Mary 
claimed to have seen him, and two of them 
came back from Emmaus with the report that 
they had met him on the road. Yet there was 
still a good deal of mystery and uncertainty about 
it. They were still concerned for Jesus. 

b. For themselves. It is impossible to describe the 
sense of desolation which must have over- 
whelmed them when Jesus’ magnetic, cheery 
personality was taken from them. Perhaps, too, 
they were afraid for their own safety. The 
persecution might spread to Jesus’ followers.(?) 
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2, Doubt. 
@. Was their leader a failure? It certainly looked 
sO. 
b. What had he meant by a kingdom not of this 
world? 


3. Uncertainty. 

What had the future for them? And then Jesus 
appears and his first words are, ‘‘Peace be unto you.”’ 
Peace—the first requisite of the religious life—seren- 
ity.’‘ In nothing be anxious.’’ Commit your life and 
each day into God’s hands and be not unduly con- 
cerned about the outcome. ‘‘Take no thought of 
the morrow,’’ for God will take care of tomorrow 
if I live today in his sight and for him. 


October 22, 1929. 


JouNn 21:3. “Simon Peter saith unto them, I go a 
fishing.”’ 

Peter was the leader. He was tired of the inactiv- 
ity, being an energetic, impulsive person. Perhaps 
they needed the money. It was the thing Peter 
could do best. 

Vs. 6. ‘‘Cast the net on the right side of the ship 
and ye shall find.’’ Does this mean that they fished 
from the other side without changing the position of 
the boat? Is this necessarily a miracle? Jesus may 
have seen signs of fish off to the right—gulls circling, 
fish jumping. 


October 24, 1929. 


Joun 21:15. ‘‘Yea, Lord, thou knowest that I love 
theese said unto him, Feed my lambs.’ 
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The result of loving Christ is to care for those 
around you. The prerequisite of caring for our fel- 
lows is to love Christ. 

It is difficult to feel a lively love toward Christ 
apart from a belief in the atonement—that Christ has 
somehow died for me—that he cared enough for my 
spiritual development to be willing to die on the 
Cross to show me the way—even humble, individual 
me. 


October 27, 1929. 

MatrHew 3:2. ‘“‘Repent ye; for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand.”’ ) 

Jesus began where John left off. The religious life 
which consists largely of being sorry for our mistakes 
and “‘trying to do better’’ is a very sorry affair. 

It is a positive romantic adventure, a friendship, a 
reverent fellowship, a thing constantly growing in 
beauty and wonder. 


October 29, 1929. 


‘““A man’s soul is dyed the color of his leisure 
thoughts’ ’—Inge. 

Bitterness, jealousy, ambition, love of money. 

God, remake me so that waking or sleeping, alert 
or at rest, on guard or when the barriers are down, I 
may naturally think good thoughts—love, humility, 
beauty, peace, joy, serenity, the grand strategy of 
God's crusade. 


October 30, 1929. . 
MatrHew 3:8. “‘Bring forth therefore fruit wor- 
thy of repentance: and think not to say within your- 
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selves, We have Abraham to our father, for I say 
unto you that God is able of these stones to raise up 
children unto Abraham.”’ 

Background, ancestry, membership in the church 
ate not enough. The right spirit of humility and 
repentance are better indicated by actions. 


October 31, 1929. 

Mattnew 3:11. ‘He shall baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit and with fire.”’ 

John himself sees the inadequacy of his message. 
His baptism was of water—cold water—solely for the 
purpose of cleansing, but that of Christ was of fire, a 
burning thing that not only purges the soul of its 
dross but leaves it afire with the power of the Holy 
Spirit. 

I hope this was John’s meaning when he contrasted 
his baptism with that of Christ, but the succeeding 
verse, ‘whose fan is in his hand—cleanse his thresh- 
ing floor—chaff—burn with unquenchable fire,”’ 
suggest that Christ’s baptism is not only cleansing 
but destructive. 

Perhaps the solution lies in these words of Allen: 
“The former he will baptize with the Holy Spirit, 
and gather them like wheat into a granary. The 
latter he will exclude from his kingdom and commit 
them to fire to be burned like chaff.”’ 

The Christian is distinguished by two characteris- 
tics: zeal, enthusiasm, a living quality about his life, 
and his ability to discern between right and wrong in 
himself and others, and his sense of the urgency of 
such discrimination. Zeal and judgment, they may 
be called. 
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November 5, 1929. 


No sooner had Christ received his call and gone out 
into the wilderness to pray and meditate when he was 
harassed by the suggestion that he might not be called 
avall) “If thou ‘art the Ssoavor God): 

He conquered because: 


1. He recognized that his doubts were a temptation. 
He saw that they came from the devil. It is a won- 
derful thing to recognize a temptation when it 
comes. Would help to believe in a personal devil. 
Doubts, reasonings,—sometimes very rational—do 
not seem like temptations, are to be resisted and not 
reasoned with. To be able to put your finger on a 
suggestion or a question in your mind and say, 
“That's the ‘devil's doing, ‘out with at) iia 
none of it,’’ is very helpful. 

2. We must make as a first principle that our mountain 
top decisions are our final ones. 

a. Reality on the mountain top. Just as the three 
disciples saw Jesus in his full significance on the 
Mount of Transfiguration, so we touch reality 
on such occasions. Groping in dark below not 
reality. 

b. Mountain top decisions only real ones. Travel- 
ler in forest climbs tree or open hill, sets com- 
pass, and then goes into woods and underbrush 
of valley. If we make it axiomatic that such 
experiences are to determine the direction of our 
lives, uncertainty and doubt are gone. 


November 7, 1929. 


Reality. Matruew 4:4. “‘Man shall not live by 
bread alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.”’ 
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The real things to Jesus were not to be his hunger, 
stones, bread, but ‘every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.’’ That was reality for him. 

O, God, make Thyself increasingly real to me. 
Make me to live in the realm of love and spirit and 
fellowship with Thee. Grant that the things of this 
world, ambition, love of money, comfort, fear for 
the body, may fade from my sight. In their place 
let me see Thee as Thou art and be numbered with Thy 
saints about Thy throne who praise Thee day and 
night. Amen. 


November 9, 1929. 

MatrHew 4:10. “‘Thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and Him only shalt thou serve.”’ 

O, God, grant that may worship Thee alone and 
serve Thee only. Help me to distinguish between the 
good and the bad, the important and the unimportant. 
Make me keen to see where I serve Thee and where I 
serve the world. 

Give me strength; help me to train myself to keep 
the kingdoms of this world out of my life. 

Fill me with such enthusiasm for Thy Son, Jesus 
Christ, that the world may drop off as a husk, and 
that I may live in Thee and with Thee, O, God, for- 
ever and ever. Amen. 


November 11, 1929. 

Mattuew 4:18. There is no reason to think that 
Jesus never saw the four disciples before he called 
them. We do not know how long Jesus had been in 
Capernaum, but it is quite possible that he had been 
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there long enough to see the potentialities in these 
four men. 

He spoke to them with such authority that they 
gave up their business and followed him. What was 
the source of that authority? 


at 
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A blameless life. 

A winning personality. 

An enthusiasm for a great cause which would fire 
the imagination of any young man. 


What does the Communion mean to us? 
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Makes us adjust relations with others. 

Feel Christ is in us in a new way, are taking him out 
with us, his power, his life. 

Reconsecration—Here we offer and present unto Thee, 
O, Lord, oursel ves— 

Fellowship. 

Seeing others at their best—faces transformed as 
they leave the altar. 

Intercessions for others. 

Make whole service intercession for one thing. 


What preparation do we make? Little. 
What preparation should we make? 
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Self examination. 

Get into worshipful frame of mind. Adore God in 
Jesus. 

Consider different elements in the service. Read 
service over meditatively. 

Praise, adoration, confession, sacrifice, consecration. 
Read St. ona 15 ty 16) 

Confession. 

(Read Alexander Whyte’s Life—Barbour.) 


Results of prayer. 


Me 
at 


Necessity of following inner promptings. 
Must be unhurried. 
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November 14, 1929. 


Mattuew 5:13. ‘Ye are the salt of the earth.’’ 
2) Salt cleanses. 

2. Salt preserves. 

3. Salt gives zest. 


In all this materialism and chase after money, in 
all this uncertainty and blind fumbling, in all this 
sense of futility, the Christian is the cleansing, puri- 
fying, and flavoring agent which satisfies every need. 

Be specific. In relations with individuals and with 
society as a whole, do I have a cleansing effect? 
Are people better for having seen me? Is it a spiritual 
adventure for people to come into contact with me? 

God help me to lift people higher, cleanse my 
mind and thoughts from all impurities—make me one 
of the pure in heart. Amen. 


November 15, 1929. 


Immanence and Remoteness, two principles which 
run through all life. 

In relations between man and man. Can be anti- 
septic—distant—trefuse to enter into things of which 
you do not approve up toa certain point. Conversely, 
for sake of good fellowship and to get close to a man, 
can enter into his life to a certain point, yet towards 
the bad that’s in him, must be infinitely remote. 


November 18, 1929. 


Matruew 5:14. “‘Ye are the light of the world.” 
The salt of food, the light of the world—the things. 
that make all the difference. 
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O God, grant that my light may shine with a clear 
flame to illuminate the small corner wherein I dwell 
and the circle of my friends. Give me the quality 
which will make me an illumination to others, that 
through me they may find the way and their souls 
purged of all darkness. Amen. 


November 19, 1929. 

MatrHew 5:18. “I came not to destroy, but to 
fulfill.”’ 

‘‘Although the moral law is external, yet under the 
Gospel it loses its form of external law and becomes 
an internal principle of life’’—Liddon. 

O God, transform my life, so that the self imposed 
restraints and the reluctant outgoings to others may 
become the spontaneous overflowing of a life com- 
pletely given to Thee. Amen. 


November 22, 1929. 

Matrnew 5:37. “Let your speech be Yeaymyea; 
Nay, nay: and whatsoever is more than these is of the 
evil one.” 

Be the kind of person who can always convince 
people of veracity by a simple “‘yes’’ or “‘no.”’ 

This requires: 

1. Transparent living. 

2. Simplicity of motive. 

3. Purity of motive. 


November 23, 1929. 
Perhaps there is a quality which is to be acquired 


unconsciously through the conscious development of 
other virtues. 
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O God, keep me continually and completely 
humble. In the adequacy and perfection of Thy 
Son, make me to see my own inadequacy and imper- 
fection. Amen. 


November 29, 1929. 


Mattuew 6:16-18. In this Christ teaches a new 
rule for fasting. 


1. It should not be done to be seen. 

2. Rather outer appearances should remain the same. 

3. And the austerities and discipline should be those of 
the character and the spirit. Keep quiet about them, 
—a secret between you and God. 


December 7, 1929. 


Matruew 6:24. ‘‘No man can serve two masters; 
for either he will hate the one and love the other; 
or else he will hold to one, and despise the other. 
Ye cannot serve God and mammon.”’ 

Unity of purpose is here emphasized. It is impos- 
sible to devote oneself to Christ’s cause and still be 
entangled in the pursuit of wealth—that is money 
for money’ssake. A divided allegiance 1s impossible. 
All the phases of life must center about Christ. 
Singleness of eye. God versus mammon. 


December 8, 1929. 


Aers Vl) The former treatise I made, O, Theo- 
philus, concerning all that Jesus began to do and to 
teach. 

His work was only started by his ministry. It was 
to be continued by his disciples. What a sense of 
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the dignity of life comes from the realization that 
Christ has commissioned us to do his work, that we 
ate continuing the work of redemption! We share 
in Christ's redemption of the world. 

O God, give my life such purity, beauty, and posi- 
tiveness, that I may share in the redemption of my 
fellowmen which Christ inaugurated when he died 
on the Cross and rose again from the dead. Amen. 


December 10, 1929. 


Acrs 1:14. “‘These all with one accord continued 
steadfastly in prayer.”’ 

Pentecost was born in an atmosphere of prayer. It 
is almost possible to say it was born out of an atmos- 
phere of prayer. 


December 14, 1929. 


Viston. A girl sees herself in college, and as a 
result of her vision, she bends every effort to get there. 
A boy imagines himself on a football team—he pic- 
tures himself doing the things that he sees other play- 
ers doing, and then he goes into vigorous and long 
continued training to make that dream come true. 
A young man longs for a wife and children in a home 
—he imagines such a happy family circle, and then 
digs down in his business to make it all possible. 
Each in his own way envisages his ideal. 

And each is able to do this because he has seen his 
ideal in actual life. The girl has seen an older friend 
who is in college. Perhaps she typifies to her un- 
suspected worshipper all that a college girl should be. 
That is, what she would like to be like. And the 
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high school boy has a particular football hero whose 
career he follows and whose technique he imitates, 
and the young man in business goes to the homes of 
his friends or thinks back to his own home in boy- 
hood and longs for the same thing for himself. 

They are carried on by their ideals and this is made 
easy because they are able to envisage their ideals, to 
make them concrete. 


December 16, 1929. 


All this is ideally true of the Christian life. Our 
goal is perfection, complete unity with God, a perfect 
human society, and we envisage this ideal in the life, 
teaching and personality of Jesus Christ. Men have 
sought after these ideals in other ways, in Judaism, 
Buddhism, Greek philosophy, but God sent Christ 
into the world that men might see more clearly the 
kind of life, the relationship with God and the kind 
of society toward which they were striving. An 
ideal to be properly sought after is always envisaged. 
Christ envisaged the ideals of all mankind for all 
time. 


December 21, 1929. 


‘There are certain people who have a great capacity 
for friendship, merely because they are open-eyed 
enough to see the beauty of personality and to delight 
init. Such people get the most out of life.’’-—Conde. 

Love rather than criticism, keeping silent when it 
would be easier to “‘call a spade a spade,”’ infinite 
Pauieticene love sO. gteat that it never loses its 
temper. Love that sees possibilities in unattractive 
people and loves them for what they are to be. 
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December 23, 1929. 


Motives that should impel the Christian to win 
others: 


1. ‘“‘A fine sense of honor in discharging the great debt 
we owe to others who in the past have been faithful 
to our personal need.’’ A man’s spiritual life is a 
composite of the influence and example and effort of 
the good men he has known. (Partly true.) 


December 24, 1929. 


2. The reasonable expectation of those who are in 
spiritual fog and darkness and who know that we 
have had an experience in finding the way. 


December 26, 1929. 


3. The preservation of one’s own spiritual life which 
demands action and expression. 


January 2, 1930. 


One way of laying down one’s life for one’s friends 
is to be transparently open about things of the Spirit, 
to be willing at all times to share one’s experience and 
belief, and be anxious to help. The shyness and 
teserve which seem to come natural to so many of us 
are things which have to be sacrificed. Thus by doing 
the difficult thing we lay down our lives for our 
friends. 

O Lord, Jesus Christ, help me to lay down my life 
daily for my friends. Take from me all shyness and 
hesitancy, all fear of what people will think, of 
being called a fanatic, and let me give myself to the 
utmost to those around me who need Thy help. Give 
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me such a vision of Thee, sucha sense of Thy nearness, 
of Thy healing, changing power that men may take 
knowledge of me that I have been with Thee and come 
for help. Help me to impart the secret of Eternal 
Mite: Aten. 


January 14, 1930. 

Suffering necessary because: 

1. Our experience enables us to help those who suffer. 
II Corinthians 1:4. 

2. It gives us a common bond with the sufferers. 
Hebrews 2:10-11. 

3. It makes it easier for others to approach us. 
Hebrews 4:15-16. 

4. It makes us seek out the real values of life. 
II Corinthians 4:17-18. 

5. It makes us share the experience of Christ and gives 


our lives something of the quality of his life. 
IJ Corinthians 4:7-10. 


January 16, 1930. 


When a man is thoroughly convinced of his own 
inadequacy, then Christ can use him. I CorinrH1ans 
23-52) 11 CorintrHians 12. 

O God, beat me down, defeat my purposes and 
make me fail until I know no power and no will but 
Thine. 

Then, O God, take me and use me. Let thy Holy 
Spirit take possession of my heart, body and mind. 
Make me the instrument of its power and will. 
Amen. 
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January 24, 1930. 


Luxe 5:1-11. Christ won Peter by beating him at 
hisown game. He made him humble. Christ makes 
everyone humble by his own perfection. Compare 
yourself with Christ, not with your fellowmen, if 
you would be humble. 


January 30, 1930. 

The spirit and mind can function successfully only 
when the body is in complete control. Make the 
rational use and treatment of the body habitual and 
mechanical, so that the nervous energy may be ex- 
pended in a more profitable way. 


February 6, 1930. 


‘In honor preferring one another.”’ 

O God, help me to love my friends so much that I 
may never covet their success. 

O God, grant that I may steadfastly and with 
singleness of mind desire only the advancement of 
the Kingdom and rejoice whenever a fellow-worker 
achieves success in Thy name. 

O God, give me humility. Teach me not to expect 
worldly success. 

O God, give me wisdom to see that success is not 
measured by prominence or the size of one’s parish. 

© God, teach me to’ trust Thee for the tutureme 
believe that Thou wilt guide to and provide the 
right place to work. 

“Take from my mind the strain and stress, and let 
my ordered life confess the beauty of Thy peace.” 
Amen. 
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March 11, 1930. 


John the Baptist was not a revolutionary. He 
asked that the best in existing institutions be lived 
up to. 

John’s life was a simple one. His mind was single. 
He would not have followed the stock market or the 
baseball scores. He knew one thing, and one thing 
only, and that was his message. 

O God, forgive me for stealing Thy time for my own 
use. Help me to see that I am a specialist in religion 
and that I cannot expect to know something about 
everything. 

Fill me with such enthusiasm for Thy work that I 
may find it difficult to find time for my hobbies. 
Yea, and fill me with so much enthusiasm for my 
hobbies that I may be tempted to steal time for them 
from my work. 

O God, I thank Thee for all the interests of life. 
Help me to employ my time in the spirit and in the 
name of Jesus. Amen. 


April 15, 1930. 


For the peace which passeth understanding, 

For the release from fears that haunted, 

For release from worries about the future, health, 
etc., 

For faith that casteth every care on Thee, 

For putting the day into Thy hands, 

For the ability to live in the present, 

For a new vision of the selfless life, 

And for the overwhelming joy that wells up in my 
heart, for the strength and enthusiasm and happiness 
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and serenity that comes from a new birth in the 
Spirit, 

I praise Thee, O God. 

Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 

Praise Him all creatures here below, 

Praise Him above ye Heavenly host, 

Praise Father, Son, and Holy Ghost. Amen. 


April 16, 1930. 

O God, I thank Thee for the peace of a surrendered 
life, for the calm and serenity that comes from a 
willingness to do Thy will. 

Let there’ be no turning back.) Forbid tha: 
should ever shirk from going where the Holy Spirit 
leadeth. Grant that I may always obey. 

O God, the price of disobedience is) toomgrer 
The peace of at-onement with Thee is worth all the 
sacrifice. Grant that I may never lose the sense of 
harmony with Thee, the consciousness of being the 
instrument of Thy will and nothing more. 

O God, I will to do Thy will. I will go where Thou 
would’st send me, and I will not venture one step 
without the assurance of Thy approval. Show me 
the way that I may walk in it. Amen. 

O God, I thank Thee for Thy goodness toward me, 
that I am beginning to understand the meaning of 
Thy love for me and to love Thee in return. Make 
our relationship ‘‘a real love affair.”’ 

O God, I reach out and appropriate Thy love. I 
thank Thee for it. It transforms my life. My heart 
is too full of joy for utterance. My Father and my 
God! Amen. 
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May 20, 1930. 


MatrHew 9:35-38. Matthew would have us 
understand that the conditions out of which the 
appointment of the twelve apostles were not: 

1. A sense of kingship—the aim was not the establish- 

ment of a dynasty. 

2. <A desire to impart power to a special group—the 

authority of the apostles. 

3. A desire to establish any sort of hierarchy. 


It grew rather out of the needs of the situation. 
“As he saw the crowds he was moved with pity for 
them; they were harassed and dejected, like sheep 
without a shepherd. Then said he to his disciples, 
ii ie harvest is rich, but the laborers few.” ”” 

The ministry originated from a need of men of a 
shepherd. That is its great justification today. 


June 17, 1930. 

Is it true that Jesus’ temptations were based on his 
knowledge that he possessed supernatural power? 

If that is true, does it make his problems so different 
from ours that it is impossible to find an example and 
help in the way that he dealt with them? 


August 26, 1930. 


I Corintuians 1:1. ‘‘Paul, called to be an apostle 
of Jesus Christ, through the will of God.’’ 

Called to be an apostle of Jesus Christ, through the 
will of God, to the boys at Groton School. 

“Called.”’ Not going because it is an easy job, 
because it is congenial work or the salary is good, 
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but primarily because I am called through the will of 
God. There is a job there that God wants done, and 
he has called me to do it. I am doing what God 
wants me to do. I am in the place he means me 
to be. 

O God, give me the goodness and purity of motive 
to undertake my work in a right spirit. First, give 
me love, O God, love for the head master, love for 
the other mastets and their families, and) loveyson 
every one of the boys, even the most difficult and 
unattractive. O God, most of my short-comings and 
failures with people are due to a failure to love them 
enough. Remake me, O God, give me a spirit of 
love that will transform my relations with every- 
one. 

In the second place, give me a sense of the guiding 
leadership of Christ. O God, may my allegiance to 
his cause be so true and so enthusiastic that I may 
win the boys to the same great task of transforming 
the world into Thy Kingdom. 

Give me sufficient strength to do the work Thou 
wouldest have me do, and help me to trust Thee for 
health and ultimate successful results in changed 
lives and new enlistments in Thy cause. For Jesus’ 
sake. 

Called—to be an apostle of Jesus Christ. 

My only work is to interpret Jesus Christ to those 
boys. It is that to which I am called. 

O God, help me to win many to Jesus Christ. Give 
me directness with tact, and freshness of appeal, 
give me unity of purpose with friendliness and all 
good fellowship. Make me a worthy representative 
of the cause I seek to forward. Amen. 
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September 12, 1930. | 

I CorintTuians 1:26-30. ‘“‘Not many wise after the 
flesh, not many mighty, not many noble are called.”’ 

Do not depend upon wisdom, on intellectual train- 
ing or capacity. Do we make a mistake in trying to 
know about everything, in trying to meet the scien- 
tists on their own level, or is our job to be specialists 
in religious experience? 

The answer probably lies half-way between the 
two extremes, but wisdom is secondary and must be 
regarded as a means to an end, that end being the 
actual experience of finding God in life. 

Not many mighty—Perhaps we make the mistake 
of relying on the power of influence with influential 
people, of respecting wealth, of endeavoring to get 
powerful people. It is true that St. Paul worked in 
the great centers of population and power, but the 
people with whom he worked were, for the most 
part, from the lower classes, artisans, slaves and 
Jews. 


September 13, 1930. 

Not many noble—The missionary to the wealthy 
and socially prominent face many very subtle tempta- 
tions. Not to be impressed by money or background, 
but to value people for what they are and what they 
may be, is a difficult task which can be accomplished 
only by the man who has learned to see straight and 
who reckons only in terms of spiritual value. 


September 15, 1930. 
I Corintuians 1:29-31. ‘‘that no flesh should 
glory before God.”’ 
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Wisdom, possessions, family are things of the flesh. 
We cannot glory in them before God. The only 
possible source of glorying is to be found in Christ. 

Think about, love, spend time over, be proud of, 
not your wisdom, or your material possessions or your 
social possessions, but your relationship to God in 
Christ. Let this be the source of your satisfaction, 
the one great fact that fills your life. Consider that 
you have achieved success only as your relationship 
to Him becomes more real. Character, not pos- 
sessions. 


October 1, 1930. 


I Corintuians 10:13. “There hath no temptation 
taken you but such as a man can bear; but God is 
faithful who will not suffer you to be tempted above 
that ye are able; but will with the temptation make 
also the way of escape; that ye may be able to endure 
ik 

Here we catch a glimpse of the victorious life which 
St. Paul lived. He was sure that although he might 
be tempted sorely, God would not allow him to be 
tested beyond his strength. In other words, if he 
did his part he needed never to succumb. 

O God help me to believe that thou dost so 
govern my fate that thou dost allow me to be tempted 
only within my strength. Give me the confidence 
that failure is unnecessary and triumph always pos- 
sible. Let me regard my temptations as annoying 
things that may try me sore but can never conquer me. 
Give the assurance and the joy of knowing that I 
shall always be victorious, that thou art fighting for 
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me and I cannot fail. Through Jesus Christ, our 
Lord. Amen. 


November 7, 1930. 


PsatmM 1:2. “‘But his delight is in the law of the 
Lord, and in his law doth he meditate day and night.”’ 

“Delight’’—He delights in God’s law. Righteous- 
ness is not a hard task—it is a delight for the Godly 
man. He enjoys being good. 
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